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‘‘Old Heater Contest’’ 


$50 Award: Rogers Furnace Co.,Olean,N.Y.. 
$25 Award: J.P. Storto, Clyde, New York . 
$10 Award: H. J. Vail, Randolph, Vermont . 
$10 Award: A.E. Phillips, Richville, N.Y. . 
$10 Award: C.F. Bradley, Stoughton, Wis. . 
$10 Award: — & Stebbins, Walton, 


$ 5 Award: George Geuss, Edina, Missouri . 
$ 5 Award: F. R. Paige, Nashua, N. H.. . 





Announcing the Winners 


1872 
1883 
1885 
1885 
1885 


1886 
1887 
1887 
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INTERNATIONAL CARTON FURNACE 


Home of J. C. Collins, Olean, N. 


More Evidence of 
INTERNATIONAL Quality 


52 Years Old and Still Going Strong 


HAT is the record of a Carton Furnace installed in the 
home of J. C. Collins, Olean, New York, and submitted 


by the Rogers Furnace Company for entry in the “Old 
Heater Contest.” 


Installed in 1872 this furnace is still heating Mr. Collins’ 
home with complete satisfaction. During its 52 years of 
service it has required only minor repairs amounting to less 
than five dollars. 


It is such records as this that place the Carton Furnace in a 
class by itself; takes it out of the competitive line and gives 
the dealer real selling arguments which cannot be matched 
by price competition. 


The “Old Heater Contest’ brought to light many interesting 
stories of unusual durability. The records received refute 
the arguments that a furnace loses its efficiency after 15 
or 20 years. 


It is evident that the life of a furnace depends upon its de- 
sign and construction and that into INTERNATIONAL Heaters 
goes an invisible stamina that makes them serve with unusual 
efficiency and durability. 


Sell the “furnace that cleans itself,” the INTERNATIONAL 
Carton. Complete data on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER COMPANY 


UTICA, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Fisk Bldg., Broadway and 57th St. 1933 Wentworth Avenue 
NASHUA, N. H. CLEVELAND 


110 Chestn ut St. 1441 Davenport Ave., N. E 
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Nearly Ten Thousand Dollars’ Worth of Butler Furnaces 


Sold in the town of Logan, O., during 1923 by one dealer! 






Logan, Ohio, with a population of only 5,500, 
and having nearly all the leading furnaces on 
the market represented, still had room for 


$10,000 worth of BUTLERS; in other words, 
there were more BUTLER FURNACES sold 
in Logan last year than all other furnaces 
combined. Meldrim and St. Clair, our dealers, 


say: “the more BUTLERS they have in the 


community the easier they sell.”’ 

















The furnace itself and our selling plan do 
the work. Investigation does not obligate 
you in any way. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


THE RAMEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


COLUMBUS OHIO 

















The Boomer Steel Furnace 
Saves 20% in Coal Consumption 


T IS smoke, soot and gas con- 
suming. 


This furnace has been thoroughly 
tried and tested during the past 14 
years. Every detail has been per- 
fected and we are offering to the 
trade a furnace that is the most dur- 
able and economical on the market. 





Progressive dealers will be interested in 
receiving Catalog and agency details. 


THE HESS-SNYDER COMPANY 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Boomer Furnaces for Forty Years 
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INVITING YOU! 


The editorial columns of AMERICAN ARTISAN are devoted to the develop- 
ment and perpetuation of the Warm Air Heating, Stove and Range, and Sheet 
Metal industries. Its readers are cordially invited at all times to use this common- 
sense method of obtaining the advice they need for the successful conduct of their 
businesses. 

If your problem is a knotty or technical one, submit it to the Service Depart- 

i ment and secure the benefits of the opinions of other men. It is an exchange in- 

formation department, and you are asked to relate your accomplishments and tell 

how you have surmounted difficulties. Wherever possible rough sketches or photo- 

graphs should accompany the questions or suggestions, as they always make clear 
the points involved. Use this Service Department freely; it is yours. 

Answers to all questions will be held strictly confidential if so desired by the 
sender. If no mention is made to the contrary, questions and answers will be pub- 


lished in the various departments of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 























ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, Pages 44-46-48. 
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THE LEAKY ROOF 


Y 


There are leaks in many businesses that 
are overlooked when “the sun is shin- 
ing” and when the storm begins are too 
annoying to get at. The leaks in business 
are the leaks that permit your profits to 
slip away unknowingly. Every business 
has them at some time. Every business 
that endures stops them. 


They may exist in inefficient methods by 
the use of products that consume un- 
necessary time in installing, by doing 
work in your shop that can be done by 


OU have all heard the story of the farmer down in Arkansas who, when 
asked by the traveler why he didn’t mend his roof, replied that when the sun 
was shining it didn’t need mending, and when it rained it was too wet to get at. 


manufacturers at less cost, by products 
that do not hold up and fail to give 
satisfaction, or by poor service rendered 
due to poor service received from your 
manufacturer. 


There is much to success in choosing 
the right manufacturing connection. A 
Lamneck connection gives you products 
that are right—that save time and effort 
in installing and hold up under any test 
—and a service always that is appre- 
ciated most when needed. 


Catalogs, prices and samples will be gladly furnished on request. 





THE W. E. LAMNECK CO., 416-432 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


LAMNECK 


PIPE AND 
FITTINGS 
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Does the Goddess of Chance “Rule in 
the Operation of Your 
Business? 





E ARE inclined to take a lot of thing's 
for granted. 

And if we do not take them for 
granted we hope that they will happen any- 
way. 

Kor example, we have “been in business” 
in a certain town for ten years and each year 
has shown a fair growth of sales and profits, 
so we take it for granted that each year to 
follow will show the same growth—or pos- 
sibly a little better. for we are becoming more 
widely known in the town where we do busi- 
ness. 

And the sales and profits have been gained 
without any particular selling effort on our 
part, except such as was naturally made when 
a purchaser made his wants known to us 
directly. 

But now comes an “interloper” or “dis- 
turber,” in the shape of a young fellow who 
has learned something about the “game of 
merchandising.” He goes after business in 
an aggressive manner. He canvasses the 
town. He advertises—not in the stereotyped 
“business card” way, but tells something of 
real interest about his furnaces or his sheet 
metal shop or his stove department or his 
hardware stock. He tells what they will do 
toward rendering satisfaction. 

And he plays havoc with our expecta- 
tions of continued growth in sales and profits. 
He even takes away some of our “established 
trade.” At least that’s the way it looks to us 
at first blush. 

What has happened is really this: 

We have taken it, for granted that people 
will keep on buying from us the things in our 
line that they need without any prodding 
from us. 

We have taken it for granted that we had 
a priority claim on their business, which, of 
course, was a mistaken idea on our part. 


We have taken it for granted that there 
was a certain amount of business in our town 
and that a certain share would always come to 
us without any specific effort on our part, ex- 
cept that of rendering fairly satisfactory 
service. 

And in all of these things we were banking 
on the Goddess of Chance, who is a very fickle 
creature. 

The newcomer, on the other hand, heard of 
our town. Somebody told him that there was 
a big opportunity here for him. He visited 
our town. He made inquiries and sought in- 
formation from every source he could think 
of. He considered the information from every 
He knew how many competitors he 
He knew how many households 
what the payrolls 


angle. 
would have. 
there were. He knew 
amounted to. He knew what the average price 
was that we charged for a good furnace job. 
He knew how many houses might be expected 
to be built next vear. He knew how many 
replacement jobs might 
pected, and so on. 

He put his faith in the Goddess of Cer- 
tainty, who always is to be depended upon, 
with aSsurance. 

That is why he took away half of the fur- 
nace jobs that we had hoped to sell. That is 
why he sold more kitchen ranges than we did. 
That is why he had his bid in for the cornice 
work on the new school house before we even 
knew that it was to be built. That is why he 
bought when the market was favorable. That 
is why he seldom had any dead stock. That is 
why his net profits were larger in proportion 
to his investment. That is why ina few years 
he became the “leader” instead of the “new- 
comer.” 

The Goddess of Chance is a mighty poor 
guide for any one who is in business and who 


reasonably be ex- 


wants to prosper. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 




















James Charles Allen, who has 
been in the warm air furnace game 
so long that most people have an 
idea that he must be twenty years 
older than he really is, was calling 
on a hardware merchant who also 
installed furnaces when the follow- 
ing conversation took place: 

“You give your clerks two weeks’ 
vacation every year, don’t you, Mr. 
Tintack ?” asked Brother Allen. 

“A month,” 
hardware dealer. 

“A month?” 

“Yes. The two weeks when I go 


grunted the eminent 


on my vacation and two weeks when 
they go on theirs.” 

The following item will be of in- 
terest to Bill Laffin and other young 
married men who have as yet had 
no experience with the proper care 
of nursing bottles and babies. It 
is taken from a recent advertisement 
about a new kind of nursing bot- 
tle: 

“When the baby is done drink- 
ing, it should be unscrewed and laid 
in a cool place under a tap. If the 
baby does not thrive on fresh milk, 
it should be boiled.” 

On Friday, May 23rd, Lou A. 
Denoyer, Jr., was just one year old, 
and the day was celebrated in the 
proper manner at his residence, 7816 
South Green Street, Chicago. 

Among the many gifts the young 
man received there was a beautiful 
gold ring with a small diamond set- 
ting, presented by two of his admir- 
ing “gentleman friends.” 

* ok Ok 

Charlie Nason, who sells Milcor 
sheet metal products in the state of 
automobiles and wolverines, sends 
me the following story which he 
says actually occurred in a Grand 
Rapids court: 

A young lawyer was trying his 
first case. Cross-examination of 
the witnesses had been concluded 
and court had adjourned for lunch, 


the arguments to begin immediately 
after lunch. 

The young man, naturally, was a 
little flustered. He was a friend of 
the presiding judge. 

During the intermission he ap- 
proached the judge and said: “Judge 
Brown, do you think that I should 
use as much as an hour in my argu- 
ment? Do you think if I talked that 
long I would annoy or worry the 
jury?” 

The judge replied: “Why, no, 
that isn't too long. If I were you, 
| would use three or four hours.” 

The lawyer asked: “Isn't that 
pretty long? I don’t know that | 
could last that long. What’s the idea 
of such a long speech?” 

“Why,” replied the judge, “the 
longer you speak, the longer your 
client stays out of jail!” 

- 

The following ought to be posted 
in a prominent position in every 
club room and business place: 

I Am Your Town. 

Make of me what you will—lI 
shall reflect you as clearly as a mir- 
ror throws back a candle beam. 

If I am pleasing to the eye of 
the stranger within my gates; if I 
am such a sight as, having seen me, 
he will remember me all his days 
as a thing of beauty, credit is yours. 

Ambition and opportunity call 
some of my sons and daughters to 
high tasks and mighty privileges, 
to my greater honor and to my good 
repute in far places, but it is not 
chiefly these who are my strength. 
My strength is in those who remain, 
who are content with what I can 
offer them, and with what they can 
offer me. It was the greatest of all 
Romans who said: “Better be first 
in a little Iberian village than be sec- 
ond in Rome.” 

I am more than wood and brick 
and stone—more even than flesh 
and blood—I am the composite soul 
of all who call me Home. 

[ am your town. 
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Mart L. Armstrong, who, for 
many years, has been prominently 
“among those present” at the hard- 
ware conventions with his sheet 
metal products, has gone into the 
steel furnace business, too, and to 
keep me remembering him he wrote 
me a nice letter the other day in 
which the following “true” story 
was enclosed: 

In one of the palatial homes of 
the new rich a man sat before a 
blazing fire, a cigar between his 
teeth, a liqueur at his elbow. His 
friend sat opposite, likewise forti- 
fied. : 

The host was bewailing the enor- 
mous cost of keeping his son at col- 
lege. 

“Such expenses!” he cried. “And 
the worst of all is the languages.” 


“Languages ?”’ repeated his friend. 
“How’s_ that?” 

“Well,” said his host, “there is 
one item in the bill which runs, 
‘For Scotch, $250.’ ” 


E. B. Langenberg, who makes 
‘ront Rank steel furnaces when he 
hasn't anything else to do sent me 
the following “inspiring” bit of 
poetry: 

Three Sweet Words. 
There are three words, the sweetest 
words, 

[In all of human speech; 

More sweet than all the songs of 
birds, 

Or pages poets preach. 


This life may be a vale of tears, 
A sad and dreary thing; 
Three words and trouble disappears 
And birds begin to sing. 
Three words and all the roses 
bloom ; 
The sun begins to shine; 
Three words will dissipate the 
gloom, 


And water turns to wine. 


Three words will cheer the saddest 
days— 
“IT love 
heck! 
It is another sweeter phrase— 
find check!” 


you”— ?—Wrong, by 


“Enclosed 








he 
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F. G. Sedgwick: Enumerates Five Essential Points in 


Determining Good Furnace Installation. 


Addresses Minneapolis Health Show Audience in Effort to 
Counteract Insidious Publicity Given Warm Air Heating Industry. 


HEALTH show ways recently 

held in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, the home of the Waterbury 
Seamless furnace. 

As was to be expected, the audi- 
ence consisted for the most part of 
adults—parents, etc., potential pro- 
spective customers or owners of 
some form of heating system. 

In view of this fact, no one 
actively engaged in the interests of 
the warm air heating industry could 
have neglected this splendid oppor- 
tunity to show the public what an 
important bearing a heating system 
has on the health and happiness of 
the people, and being right on the 
ground, so to speak, the lot fell to 
IF. G. Sedgwick, Vice-President of 
the Waterman-Waterbury Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Let us say, also, that this address 
by Mr. Sedgwick is one of the pio- 
neer attempts to counteract the re- 
cent harmful publicity given the 
warm air heating industry by Dr. 
A. W. Evans in the Chicago Trib- 
une, and furnace men should emu- 
late Mr. Sedgwick in this noble 
work. 

His address in part follows: 

The Truth About Warm Air Heat. 

In talking to you today, I am go- 
ing to make two broad assumptions, 
beth of which you will admit are 
true, but admitting one of them is 
going to come hard for you. 

My first assumption is that health 
and heat are closely allied in Minne- 
apolis and that every live Minnea- 
politan knows this to be true. 

Who needs to argue that when we 
have to live in artificially heated 
homes from September first to 
May first, three-quarters of the year, 
that our physical comfort, yes, even 
our health and lives, depend on the 
proper heating of our homes during 
these months. 

Colds, pneumonia, “that tired 
feeling,” all are due in winter time 


more or less to improper heating of 
our homes. 

I am sure | don't need to tell you 
more to convince you that the 
proper heating of a home has a 
direct bearing upon your comfort, 
your health and your life. 

You householders whose comfort, 
whose health and whose lives de- 
pend upon proper heating, don’t 
know a good heating plant when you 
see it. You don’t even know what 
the essential elements of a _ good 
heating plant are. 

You know well enough what 
makes good bathroom fixtures; you 
can discriminate between hardwood 
floors and soft wood; you demand 
from the builders the best of every- 
thing that you know how to demand, 
but because of your ignorance in 
heating, the builder frequently gets 
away with the poorest kind of a 
heating plant that he can put in the 
basement. 

This peculiarity is nation-wide. 
It is not confined to Minneapolis, 
for I read an article in an eastern 
paper a few days ago where two 
commuters were riding to town in 
the morning. One was a contractor, 
the other just a common everyday 
citizen like you or me. 

The commuter said to his con- 
tractor friend, “Why is it we can’t 
get good heating plants in our 
homes ?” 

The contractor friend answered in 
this way: 

“When the average buyer brings 
his wife around to look at the home, 
they go over the home upstairs care- 
fully ; they look into every nook and 
corner; they examine the closets, 
the floors, the finish, and _ finally 
after the examination is about com- 
pleted, I say to them, “Would you 
like to go down into the basement 
and see the heating plant?’ Mr. 
Prospective Homebuyer answers: 
‘Why sure,’ and we all go down cel- 


lar. The light is probably poor, but 
as soon as we get into the cellar the 
housewife begins to look around for 
the preserve cupboards or vegetable 
cellar; the man walks around the 
furnace a couple of times, taps it 
with his fist, says in a wise sort of 
way, ‘“That’s a good looking fur- 
nace,” and by the time he has made 
his detour his wife says, ‘Henry, 
let’s go up and look at the linoleum 
on the kitchen floor again,’ and that 
is about as much interest as I get 
out of the furnace. 

“T can get my money back two- 
fold if in building a house I invest it 
in linoleum on the kitchen floor or in 
extra fine bathroom fixtures or in 
good finishing material, but I can 
not get $10.00 more for a house by 
putting in a furnace that cost me 
$50.00 more.” 

So you see that we people who 
freeze all winter or parch our 
throats or dry out our furniture, or 
who suffer from unevenly heated 
homes, are ready to be blamed for 
this condition ourselves because we 
do not know how to demand good 
heat. 

The warm air heating industry as 
a whole is human. It is supplying 
the demand, though during the last 
five years it has been making a he- 
roic effort at a great expense to 
teach you people what to demand. 
That is all I am here for now, and I 
will consider my time well spent if 
I can just tell you what to demand 
in a heating plant. 

Being in the business of manu- 
facturing warm air heating appa- 
ratus, I naturally believe that warm 
air is the best kind of heat. 

Illustrates Points by Giving Facts. 

You may not agree with me in 
this and I am not going to try to 
argue you into my way of thinking. 
I am simply going to give you a few 
facts to think about. 

First and least important, warm 
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air heat is ‘the cheapest to install, 
the cost of a good warm air heating 
plant being about two-thirds as 
great as the cost of a poor hot water 
plant or about half. as great as a 
good hot water plant. 

Secondly, warm air heat is the 
most economical of fuel, due to the 
fact that with warm air the heat is 
direct. Remember that the human 
body gets its heat from the air in 
the room and that the air in the 
room with a warm air heating plant 
is heated by being passed over the 
furnace itself; whereas with other 
systems of heating commonly used, 
the heat is first transmitted to the 
water, thence to radiators, thence 
partly by convection to the air and 
partly by radiation to the furniture 
and walls, and thence to the air, so 
that there is a greater waste of heat 
in transition. 

Thirdly, warm air heat is quicker ; 
it heats up more quickly in the morn- 
ing. Twenty minutes will warm 
your house comfortably with a good 
warm air installation. And don't 
think for a minute that warm air 
heat can not be made to be uniform. 
A properly installed warm air heat- 
ing plant will maintain a tempera- 
ture in the different rooms with as 
great uniformity as any _ other 
method of heating. And the varia- 
tion in temperature through the 
day will not be as great with the 
warm air heat, for when you want 
more heat you can get it more 
quickly, and when it is warm 
enough, your fire checks down more 
quickly ; in other words, you have a 
more direct control of the heating 
apparatus. 

Fourthly, you can humidify the 
air in a warm air heating plant to 
the degree that is necessary for com- 
tort and health (approximately 40 
per cent relative humidity), requir- 
ing the evaporation of about one 
gallon of water in the heating plant 
for each average size room in the 
house each twenty-four hours. 
Whoever heard of evaporating this 
much water in any other common 
type of heating apparatus? 

Fifthly, a warm air heating plant 
need not take up all the basement 
room if properly installed, and its 


registers are much less conspicuous 
in the living room. 

lastly, warm air provides health- 
ful air circulation throughout the 
house. 

Tells Audience How to Determine 
Efficiency of Their Systems. 

My time is limited. I have just 
partly touched on a number of in- 
teresting points, any one of which 
[ would like to elaborate upon to 
your interest and to my pleasure, 
but I must pass on to my conclu- 
sion. 

[ am going to try to tell you how 
to know whether your warm air 
heating plant is healthful and effi- 
cient. 

If your house is an old one and 
you are already using your plant, 
the answer is comparatively simple. 

First, does it do the work? 

Secondly, does it evaporate one 
gallon of water per room per day? 

Thirdly, does it gas?. 

Fourthly, does it send up clouds 
of dirt or dust from the registers 
to streak the walls and dirty up the 
furnishings ? 

If your old furnace does heat 
your house uniformly, if it keeps 
the floors warm, if you can maintain 
proper humidity, if there is no coal- 
gas or smoke, and if there is no dirt, 
then your warm air heating appa- 
ratus is all that you can expect it 
to be. 

But now let us come to the home 
owner who is buying a new home. 
How shall he know whether that 
warm air heating apparatus standing 
in the basement on a hot July day 
is going to properly function at 20 
degrees below zero. 

Let the prospective buyer of every 
new house determine these things. 
lf his answers to these questions 
are satisfactory, he is reasonably 
sure that his heating apparatus will 
give good service. 

First, was the heating job figured 


according to the National Code? 
(Here Mr. Sedgwick explained 


what the Code was and who was 
back of it, in an impressive manner. ) 

Secondly, if the furnace is figured 
and installed according to the Na- 
tional Code, is the area of the firepot 
of the furnace at the top at least 
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equal to the area of all pipes leading 
from the bonnet? 

Thirdly, is the arrangement for 
humidity suitable? The common 
water pans located in the furnace 
casing or in the furnace front are 
obviously inefficient. In the first 
place, they are not big enough to 
supply enough moisture ; additional 
water must be added either in the 
cold air returns where it will also 
serve to deposit the dirt and dust, or 
additional water pans must be in- 
stalled on top of the furnace, which 
can, if desirable, be made to fill 
automatically. 

Fourthly, was the furnace in- 
stalled by a reliable firm in that busi- 
ness, or by someone who installs 
furnaces as a side issue and does not 
really know the fundamentals of the 
business ? 

Lastly, what did the furnace cost ? 
Was it put in on a competitive basis 
without plans and specifications, or 
were complete plans and specifica- 
tions drawn, stating size of registers, 
of warm air and cold air pipes and 
size of furnace? Was the cheapest 
furnace put in regardless of plans 
and specifications, or were definite 
plans and specifications required ? 

For your guidance I am going to 
give you a little table of proper 
prices for warm air furnaces for 
various typical houses. 

These prices may seem high to 
you, but though they may be higher 
than most people are paying for 
warm air furnaces, they are in the 
long run much cheaper, for they 
will pay dividends in fuel saved, in 
longer life for the heating plant, and 
in comfort and in health. 

You should pay for 3-room bun- 
galow with bath from $165 to $200 
for a warm air furnace installation. 

A furnace for a 5-room bungalow 
should cost from $200 to $265. For 
a 6-room cottage, the cost should be 
from $240 to $290. Add a sun 
room to this same cottage, the cost 
should be from $280 to $330: An 
8-room house of ordinary square 
type should have a furnace costing 
from $340 to $390. Add a sun 
room to this 8-room house and the 
furnace should cost from $395 to 
$450. And so on upward in pro- 
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portion. Because of the difficulty 
of installation, a furnace in an old 
house costs more than a furnace in 
a new house. 

If the people of Minneapolis will 
follow these few simple rules they 
will assure themselves of comfort 
and of healthful heating. 

At this point, let me just correct 
one mistaken idea that many people 
have of warm air heat. Many peo- 
ple think that warm air heat is dirty 
and that gas and dust and smoke are 
to be expected with a warm air heat- 
ing apparatus. 

There are now being built right 
here in Minneapolis warm air fur- 
naces that by the very virtue of their 
construction can not possibly leak 
vas, smoke or ash dust into the liv- 
ing rooms. It is now possible to 
obtain a warm air furnace that will 
deliver heat into the rooms that is 
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just as clean as you can get with 
any other type of heating apparatus 
ordinarily used for house installa- 
tion. 

And in closing, let me repeat for 
you these five essential factors 
without which your warm air heat- 
ing plant may be a failure, jeopar- 
dizing your comfort, your health, 
and even your lives: If you are 
sure that these points have been 
complied with, you can be reason- 
ably sure that the installation will 
give you the kind of heat that you 
will brag about to all your visitors 
for its economy, its comfort and its 
health conserving factors: 


1. Code Installation. 

2. Liberal Sizes. 

3. Enough Moisture. 

4. A Reliable Firm. 

. Not Cheap but Good Heat. 


on 


Henry Furnace & Foundry Company Increases 
Its Cleveland Facilities. 


Makers of Moncrief Furnaces and Registers Now 
in Better Position to Look After Customers’ Needs. 


AN in. building draws his 
knowledge from mother na- 
ture. The truths which he needs to 
know to build substantially are ever 
present in the structure of the earth, 
the sea and the air. : 
The growing tree never spreads a 
limb without also adding to its trunk 
and sending out additional roots with 
which the added weight can be sup- 
ported and the added nourishment 
can be supplied. 
Many of the firms doing business 
today and who are operating upon a 


“s peasy 
a ee "SAP patie 
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sound financial basis have harkened 
to the counsel of mother nature in 
this respect and have builded well 
and firmly by emulating her. 

Among those is the Henry | ur- 
nace and Foundry Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, makers of the Moncrief 
warm air furnace, registers and fur- 
nace pipe. 

The accompanying _ illustration 
shows the main office and the Cleve- 
land warehouse. 

It now has about 50,000 square 
feet of space and almost an acre of 
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Henry Furnace & Foundry Company’s New Offices and Warehouse, 3471 East 
49th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ground, in addition to the land 
which is occupied by the building. 
The building shown is used for its 
main office, which is on the second 
floor of the East 49th Street end of 
the building, and the remaining 
space of the building is used for 
carrying its stock of furnaces and 
furnace supplies for Cleveland and 
the territory nearby. 

lhe location is on the W. & L. E. 
kK. R. and a side track has been in- 
stalled along the warehouse. 

The company’s facilities for han- 
dling orders have been very much 
improved by the new building and it 
is expected that the new plant will 
enable the company to serve its cus- 
tomers even better than heretofore 


American Chain Company 
Has Specialty Furnace Chain. 


Interesting as are the fundamen- 
tal principles upon which the warm 
air furnace is founded, these are no 
more so than are the mechanical de- 
tails concerning the machinery 
which makes the furnace function 
with its customary precision. 

l‘or instance, the furnace chain 
performs a very important role in 
the operation of the entire system. 

The American Chain Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, makers of 
the “Acco” furnace chain, have new 
and interesting patterns of furnace 
chains. Chains especially designed 
to function as damper regulators 
are a specialty with this company. 

The American Chain Company 
has agencies in seven of the largest 
cities in the United States, in addi- 
tion to the home office at Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 


How Far Apart Should 
Warm and Cold Air 
Pipes Be Placed? 


Can a cold air pipe be put along- 
side a warm air pipe in the same 
wall, and still work satisfactorily. 
or how far apart should they be in 
order to insure satisfactory opera- 
tion: 

Yours very truly, 
Wittiam H. Hevum. 
———— Nebraska. 
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Furnace Installers Must Adapt Advertising to 


Local Needs for Best Results. 


Many Good Lessons to Be Learned from Studying National Ad- 
vertiser's Methods, But Final Guide Must Be Local Conditions. 


S64 ECESSITY is not the 

mother of enthusiasm; she 
often carries a whip with a cutting 
lash,” said the late Ex-President 
Woodrow Wilson. 

However, the majority of people 
must of necessity seek some _ re- 
munerative empioyment when still 
in the adolescence stage. The em- 
ployment they take up when first 
entering the work-a-day world is 
not necessarily the work which they 
will choose as a life’s occupation. 
They are then still in the experi- 
mental stage and must find them- 


Furnaces 


Sprague and Torrid Zone 


Nelson Tin 
and Furnace 


Works 


13 S. Main. Black 2749. 


Typical Furnace Ad Taken from a 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, Paper. 














selves and also the best occupation 
for which they are fitted, like the 
farmer lad coming fresh from the 
country and who hesitates only long 
enough to get his bearings before 
making the final plunge into the 
great seething, jostling mass of hu- 
manity called the city dweller. 

This same experimental stage of 
adolescence must be passed through 
by business with regard to advertis- 
ing. First comes the necessity for 
advertising; then the decision to 
make the necessary appropriation 
and the determinating of how it 
shall be spent. 

At this latter stage of the plan is 
where the experiment begins and it 
is here that the judgment of the ad- 
vertiser is brought into the largest 
play. 

Human nature is pretty much the 
same the world over, but local con- 


ditions differ to a certain extent as 
regards advertising, and each man 
must in the-final analysis decide 
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what plan will best suit the needs of 
his prospective customers. There js 
no getting away from the fact that 
the customer must be considered, 
and although the local furnace jn- 
staller can learn many lessons by 
studying the methods employed by 
national advertisers, he must not 
lose sight of the fact that the na- 
tional advertiser is trying‘to appeal 
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Bring Your Heating 
Problems to Us | 


wd We have made a specialty of warm air heating and 
gladly investigate the troubles and furnish you with 
information by which your old furnare can be made right. 
@ you are about to have a new. furnace 
!' be well to give us a call .and Be assured a first class, 
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installed 
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wall known -iune of GARLAND 
Furaaces and comb:nation Ranges with either of these m- 
statlations you wil be furnished with a written guarentee f 
covering fot on'y the construction but the operating effi- 


i Stortz & Coughlin 
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Showing How a Wisconsin Furnace Installer Has Met His Advertising Prob- 
lem in Baraboo, Wisconsin, News. 
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Look! Look! Look! Look! 





21 ibs. Common, Finishing c~ Casing Nails . $1.00 
1 Complete Dull Brass Lock Set, with Hinges. $1.00 
1 Lawn Rake and.Furnace Scoop .......... $1.00 

SE OY OE n,n. vn ccceeetss bacatee $1.00 

Choice of Spades ............ SO eee $1.00 











We carry a full Tine of Bui'ders’, Masons’ and Carpen- 
ters’ Supplies. 


Premier 
Furnaces 


We are agents for the famous PREMIER FURNACE 
Have installed two carloads this year in Ypsilanti aud our 
third carload arrived November 2nd. Would be pleased 
to have you call and look over this furnace, whether you 


‘arc in the market this vear or not 


If you care to save give us a trial 


A. R. Congdon & Sons 


HARDWARE, FURNACE AND GENERAI. SHEE 
METAL WORK 
Phone 926-5 114 Pearl St. 
Just East of Ypsilanti's New Hotel Building 


HIHEMNT HEMET HIMIMKINIK TMS ITH EHIHINIMIMIHKINFHETHINIHINIMINIMNZHIHIKINZHE 


Furnace Installers in Michigan Are Always Awake to Advertising Needs of 
Their Business, as Shown by the Ad Taken from Ypsilanti, Michigan, Press. 


to the wide range of differences in groups, the national advertiser's 
popular whim the country over, problem would be more on the or- 
while the local advertiser has local der of the local installer’s problem 
conditions to contend with. and his advertising would take on 

There is no doubt that were it a character more in harmony with 
possible to divide the various sec- that of the local dealer. Since it is 


tions of the country into segregated not possible to perform this neces- 


sary segregation by the national ad- 
vertiser, he must accept the facili- 
ties at hand and use them to the 
best of his knowledge and ability. 

‘The local installer should not, 
however, become confused and be 
led astray by this fact. There are 
valuable lessons to be learned from 
the national advertiser and _ his 
methods. But the local installer 
must always bear in mind that his 
dealings must be face to face with 
the customer, which introduces the 
human element factor not found in 
the national advertiser program to 
any great degree. 

Study the national advertiser's 
methods ; then figure out what your 
own needs are and work back to 
them from the broader aspect. It 
is always easier to look at  prob- 
lems from a relative standpoint and 
decisions are more easily arrived at 
in this manner. 

We have reproduced three adver- 
tisements herewith which were used 
to good advantage by furnace in- 
stallers in local newspapers. 


Valuable ledormation in 
New Issue of American 
Furnace Leaflet. 


The American Foundry and Fur- 
nace Company, Bloomington, Illi- 
nois, maker of the American self- 
cleaning furnace, has issued a new 
descriptive leaflet, with illustrations, 
of the 600 series furnace. 

The sheet is 82x11 inches, open- 
ing out flat before the reader. 

The American Foundry and Fur- 
nace Company has produced fur- 
naces for more than fifty years 
is one of the points stressed in the 
sheet. 

Other attributes of the furnace as 
expressed by the company in its 
“fourteen points” are the one-piece, 
cored, diving flue; the bottom piece 
of the furnace feed neck is not bolt- 
ed on, but is cast on the feed sec- 
tion. 

In order to assure accurate fit- 
ting of all parts, the sheet tells of 
how the furnaces are compietely as- 
sembled before leaving the factory. 

The one-piece cast radiator of the 
1900 series is also shown in the 


sheet. 





How Many Heating Plants 
in Use Are There in 
United States? 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

In the two years as a subscriber 
and reader of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
I have gained a lot of information, 
but have never seen an estimate of 
the number of residential heating 
plants in use in the United States. 

Have you any idea as to the num- 
ber in use? 

Yours truly, 
G. F. ScuLappt. 

Epitor’s Note.—From all that 
we have been able to gather, any 
estimate would be likely to be en- 
tirely unreliable, and what is a heat- 
ing plant? 
heaters,” 
water, 


Baseburners, “cabinet 
warm air furnaces, hot 
steam and vapor boilers, central 
heating systems—all may be classed 
as heating plants. 

Who can give any information 
on Mr. Schlappi’s query? 





Farguhar’s General Manager 
Says You Can Get 
More Business. 

If you are looking for more busi- 
ness, it will pay you to read what 
R. B. Monfort, general manager of 
Farquhar Furnace Company, Wil- 
mington, Ohio, has to say. 

“Do You Want More Business?” 

“There’s a lot of talk these days 
about business for 1924. Some 
folks seem willing to admit that bus- 
iness is dull, therefore what’s the 
use of going after it? Others are 
plugging along as usual, and are 
getting their full share—and a little 
more. 

“One of the best lessons we've 
seen yet is found in the statement of 
a prominent auto manufacturer. He 
says: ‘The reason business will be 
good in 1924 is because so many 
think it won’t, and they won't be 
working for it. That one fact gives 
the hustler a better chance to in- 
crease his sales. We've proven that 
already by increasing our sales when 
some of our biggest competitors are 
falling off. That’s why we’ve only 
one answer to that question. You're 
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going to find us out working every 
day in spite of rumors, for we know 
it pays!’ 

“The man who sells furnaces like 
that fellow sells automobiles is go- 
ing to have the same experience. 
He’s going to make more sales while 
the other fellow is laying off wait- 
ing for business to pick up. 

“But you can’t do it haphazardly. 
You must have a pretty definite plan 
and work the plan to the limit. It 
won't do to merely go up and down 
the street asking folks if they ‘want 
to buy a furnace?’ 

“You won't find many favorable 
answers to that question. But just 
ask a man how he would like to have 
his home filled with pure, fresh air, 
gently warmed to the proper tem- 
perature, with no possible chance of 
gases and fire poisons escaping into 
the circulation, and with the heating 
plant always under perfect control 
without any effort on his part— 
what do you think the answer will 
be? 

“There'll be plenty of business in 
1924 for the fellow who goes after 
it with an intelligent effort. And 
we're here to help you make your 
efforts more effective every day.” 





Warm Air Heaters Must Be 
Championed Vigorously by Manu- 
facturers and Installers Alike. 


Particularly apropos at this time, 
when Dr. W. A. Evans, writing in 
the Chicago Tribune, seems bent 
upon giving the Warm Air Heating 
industry all the black eyes he can, is 
a short, humorous story taken from 
the Gas Draft, the monthly publica- 
tion of the Meyer Furnace Com- 
pany, Peoria, Illinois. 

“A little boy, returning from his 
first day at school, was asked by his 
father how he liked his teacher and 
what he had learned that day. 

“*T like the teacher fine, and today 
we learned that two and two equal 
four,’ the boy told his father. 

“*That’s fine, my boy,’ replied 
the father, ‘learn something every 
day. Tomorrow night I want to 


hear what you learned in school to- 
morrow.’ 
“The next night the boy an- 
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nounced that he had changed his 
opinion of the teacher, because yes- 
terday she said two and two are 
four and today she says that three 
and one are four.’ 

“This illustrates the mistaken jm- 
pression of many people who re- 
member Warm Air Heating as of 
1876 and have proclaimed to the 
world ever since that Warm Air 
Heating never was and never will 
be a success. 

“Some folks have yet to learn 
that Warm Air Heating has under- 
gone much experimenting, and while 
it still is the oldest and simplest, it 
has been highly developed and is 
today acknowledged the most popu- 
lar system of heating residences, 
and there can be no question but 
that it is the most healthful, econom- 
ical, and therefore the best. 

“Sell Warm Air Heating.”’ 

It is up to the manufacturers and 
installers to counteract these ma- 
licious onslaughts with facts which 
will enlighten the public regarding 
warm air heating. 





Burning Ton of Coal Sends 
Up 17 Tons of Gases. 

Every time a ton of coal is 
burned in the family furnace, tx- 
perts say, seventeen tons of gases 
go up the chimney. Sixteen tons 
of these are the gases of the atmos- 
phere, either free or in combination 
with the elements of which the coal 
is formed. Twelve of these tons 
and a little more are of nitrogen, 
which goes through the fire un- 
changed. 

Nearly four tons of oxygen are 
needed to really burn the coal, and 
this oxygen all goes up the flue as 
carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide, and 
water vapor. Most of the 
1,500 pounds or so, also goes up 
the chimney, mostly as carbon diox- 
ide, less than one part in 100 form- 
ing smoke. 


ce val, 





Cheerfulness means a contented 
spirit ; a pure heart, a kind and lov- 
ing disposition; it means humility 
and charity, a generous appreciation 
of others. and a modest opinion of 
self.—Thackeray. 
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Patterns for Conical Water and Oil Tank Covers Are 
Not Difficult to Construct. 


O. W. Kothe Shows Main Differences in Constructing 
Cover Fitting Over the Drum and Inside the Drum. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN by O, W. Kothe, Principal, St. Louis Technical Institute, St. Louis, Missouri. 


ONICAL covers ‘such as are 
C used in factory work, water 
tanks, oi! tanks, etc., must always be 
made to suit measurements of the 
job, but in many cases the workman 
does not regard the thickness ot 
metal or peculiar positions in which 
they are to fit. So in our drawing 
we have pitch covers that are to fit 
over a drum or other vessel showing 
the difference of the one that fits in- 
side the drum or the one that fits 
outside, as shown by plans “A” and 
“B” as well as by their elevation. 

In these fittings we also treat the 
neutral axis line and depend on a 
little mechanical ability for adjust- 
ing the difference in the flange in 
bringing that to match snugly. In 
drawing “A” we see the neutral 
axis of the cover measures 19 15/16 
inches, while the inside of the 
drum measures 20 inches and the 
neutral axis of the drum is 201/16 


inches. If the same tank were used 


and the cover was put outside it 
would have to be 20 3/16 inches at 
neutral axis or the difference of a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. The 
point in describing the arc for the 
patterns is to take the radius from 
the peak a or c to the bend and 
then add the flange extra, although 
it is possible to work in the other 
way and to figure the difference in 
diameters in making that allowance, 
but it is always best to work be- 
tween pvints and then add whai 
must be after that, so in this way 
we describe the patterns “A” and 
“B.” The one requires 62.60 inches 
while the other requires 63.40 
inches, that of course, means to the 
bend line and then the flange is 
added on the outside. This distance 
can be stepped off by bending a zig- 
zag rule around or in setting divid- 
ers to a radius of about two inches 
and then marking off the circum- 


ference. 
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Pattern for Conical Cover Showing Inner and Outer Measurements. 


The body of the drum is laid off 
as shown by “C,” which measures 
sixty-three inches in circumference 
Observe how this corresponds with 
the girth for covers “A” and “B.” 
In either case there is .40 inch dif- 
ference cuased by the thickness of 
metal. The rivet fines in each 
flange must be spaced off separately 
to have the same number of holes 
the body of drum contains. Then 
when the flange is turned up and 
smoothed out the shrinking will 
cause the holes to match accurately 
with those in the shell. When this 
is observed, little or no trouble need 
be met with in any of this work. 


Pomeileentn She Metal 
Men Will Meet in 
Pittsburgh, July 23 to 25. 


Secretary W. F. Angerimver, Sec- 
retary of the Sheet Metal Contrac- 
Association of Pennsylvania 
has notified us that the annual con- 
vention of the association will be 
held at the Seventh Avenue Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, July 23rd to 25th. 

Mr. Angermyer's. address is 714 
Pittsburgh, 


tors’ 


Homewood Avenue, 
Pennsylvania. 


William Scott Has 
Another Problem in Pipes. 


‘To AMERICAN ARTISAN : 

It was ascertained that a pipe of 
a certain size would heat a large 
room; but the workman was in- 
structed to use two pipes instead, 
one having twice the capacity of the 
other and the two together having 
the same capacity as the one pipe 
first considered. How can he find 
the diameters of the pipes by means 
of a square? 

WILLIAM Scorr. 

Juniata, Pennsylvania. 





It costs money not to advertise. 
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L. D. Mercer Forcefully Illustrates Need of 


Sheet Metal and Steel Standardization." 


United Alloy Steel Man Shows Metal Branch Members at Philadelphia 
How Their Industry Can Be Rescued From Chaos of Disrepute. 


NE YEAR ago at the Cleve- 
land meeting of this metal 
branch, I remember of having lis- 
tened with a great deal of interest 
to an address which was delivered 
to the members by Major Foote, of 
the Bureau of Simplied Practices of 
the Department of. Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. With his ad- 
dress he made a lasting impression 
upon representatives of rolling mills. 
In practically every industry in 
America today careless, unsystemat- 
ic and costly practices have grown 
and grown until they are accepted 
as standard, while in reality they 
are simply habits thoughtlessly cre- 
ated, but which must be thought- 
fully corrected. 

The survey made by the Ameri- 
can Federated Engineering Society 
disclosed that in six representative 
industriees the waste ran from 29 to 
64 per cent, an average of 49 per 
cent. The value of manufactured 
products in the year of 1922 was 
in round numbers $62,000,000,000,- 
000. Assuming the waste is only 
20 per cent of this would mean a 
loss of $12,400,000,000 annually for 
the industries of the United States, 
due mainly to the production of 
styles which are seldom used. 

The American Paper Company, 
as a beginning in simplification, has 
reduced the number of styles from 
377 to 36; metal lath manufactur- 
ers, 80 to 6; paving brick manufac- 
turers, 552 to 62; electric light sock- 
ets, 180 to 6; woven wire fence 
manufacturers, 552 to 62; fruit bas- 
ket manufacturers, 31 to 3; farm 
implement seats, 12 to 1. 

Under date of March 3lst there 
appeared in the Daily News a 
statement from Washington to the 


effect that at a meeting of the man- 
* 


Excerpts of the address delivered be- 
fore members of the Metal Branch, Na- 
tional Hardware Association in conven- 
tion at Philadelphia recently by L. D. 
Mercer of the United Alloy Steel Cor- 
poration, Canton, Ohio. 


ulacturers’ and consumers’ repre- 
sentatives recommendations to elim- 
inate 40 sizes and varieties of steel 
barrels and drums, effective Jan- 
uary Ist, 1925, were adopted and 
that surveys disclosed the fact that 
there were seventy-five sizes and va- 
rieties made in eight types and also 
indicated a wide diversity of dimen- 
sions. 

The statement has been made by 
a prominent terne roofing plate 
manufacturer that he must produce 
1304 varieties to serve all the de- 
Think of 


the vast capital resource tied up 


mands made upon him. 


here. 

Sturgeon, the philosopher, tells us 
that thoughts create acts; acts form 
habits ; habits form character ; char- 
acter becomes life and life becomes 
destiny. A bad habit, therefore, is 
a dangerous thing to monkey with. 

In the sheet metal industry we 
have unquestionably allowed our- 
selves to drift into many wasteful, 
unethical, 
The first thing neces- 


destructive unnecessary 
bad habits. 
sary to correct some of the evils 
which have crept into our industry 
is for the distributors and the man- 
ufacturers to join wholeheartedly 
in a national sales promotion cam- 
paign that will restore sheet steel 
to its rightful place in the minds of 
throughout — the 


potential buyers 


country. 

We have been proceeding on the 
theory that everybody knows all 
about our product; that they will 
buy it without any influence from 
any source. In this conviction we 
are following the habit of waiting 
for the consumer to come to the 
distributor formed in the period 
when competitive products did not 
exist. 

If you will stop for a moment 
to compare the advertising done by 
those products competing with sheet 
steel products you will be dumb- 
founded if not paralyzéd with the 
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incredible fact that the sheet steg] 
industry in general has done noth- 
ing at all along constructive sales 
lines. 

The first forward step, therefore, 
to be taken is to stress the use of 
sheet steel; its fire retarding and 
lightning proof qualities. Any sheet 
metal room, we know, when proper- 
ly grounded is absolutely lightning 
proof. Why not tell the public so 
and thereby save many newly filled 
barns from destruction by fire dur- 
ing the course of a year? 

The next step in standardization 
is improved quality. Competition is 
said to be the life of trade. It is 
also undoubtedly the cause of a 
creeping paralysis. 

Some day travel across the state 
of Ohio, or, in fact, most any state, 
and if you carefully observe the 
roofs, you will blush for shame be- 
cause of the galvanized sheets which 
have only too quickly become so 
rusted as to be worthless. 

Originally we sold and stood back 
of No. 28 gauge for roofing pur- 
Then a good friendly com- 
petitor, more anxious for business 
than for maintaining the industry, 
skinned the weight in order to make 
Then came the time 
when in place of No. 28 gauge rolled 
light the next friendly competitor, 
without vision, had a hunch that No. 
29 gauge should be standard and so 


poses. 


a lower price. 


it went. 

It is clearly evident that the time 
is at hand to unitedly call a halt and 
demand better, not cheaper mate- 
Speaking 
from the experience of my own 


rial. Can it be done? 


company in the manufacture and 
sale of Toncan metal, I believe it 
can. 

In passing the subject of quality 
may I digress long enough to pre- 
dict that the year 1924 will bring 
to you materials obtained through 
alloying such elements as copper, 
molybdenum and chrome, that will 
be practically impervious to atmos- 
pheric corrosion. 

Copper in iron was slow to be 
considered an 
time has justified the step. 
tists have established the fact that 
a combination of molybdenum with 


improvement, but 
Scien- 
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copper shows still greater resistance 
to corrosion. 

The next step in the standardiza- 
tion of sheet steel is the radical and 
speedy elimination of making and 
selling gauges of material too light 
for the purpose intended. 

A twin sister of equally question- 
able character is light or tight gal- 
yanized coating. Just get it firmly 
fixed in your minds that a tight 
coated galvanized sheet that will not 
peel simply means a black sheet with 
just as little spelter on it as it is 
humanly possible to put on and is 
a product that quickly brings dis- 
honor and failure, because corrosion 
and rust quickly get in their dead- 
ly work. 

In the process of standardization 
light weight and light coating should 
first of all be banished into outer 
darkness. As a result let us re- 
establish No. 28 gauge as the light- 
est sheet we will make or sell for 
roofing purposes. 

If we make and you sell No. 28 
gauge when in reality No. 24 gauge 
should have been used, we both lose 
a customer, because the next time 
that customer buys he will go else- 
where, feeling outraged because of 
lack of service in the first instance. 

Another step in the standardiza- 
tion of sheet steel should be the 
elimination of about one-half of our 
present range of gauges, sizes and 
finishes. As a matter of fact the 
people of this country are contrib- 
uting to the high prices of today by 
demanding a complexity of articles 
in a vast multitude of varieties and 
sizes, and sheet steel is no excep- 
tion. 


Sheets are made in about 27 
gauges and about 150 grades and 
finishes. They range in width from 
a few inches up to 48 inches, 50 
inches and 54 inches and in length 
up to 144 inches in the more com- 
mon sizes. One who has devoted 
some time to the study of this sit- 
uation makes the statement that 
there are fully 75,000 possible sizes, 
including gauges, which, when mul- 
tiplied by 150, shows the magnitude 
of the problem confronting the sheet 
manu facturer. 

If no check is made in our pres- 


ent tendencies, if no constructive 
methods are speedily adopted, then, 
indeed, it is easy to visualize the 
rocks ahead. 

Standardization is in the air. We 
have back of us the friendly inter- 
est and kindly helpfulness of the De- 
partment of Commerce and the time 
was never as opportune as it is to- 
day for a united movement, having 
as its purpose the removal of many 
of the festering sores which are 
plaguing our industry. 





Potential Market for 
American Roofing Ma- 
terials Found in Japan. 

There are probabilities that the 
Japanese earthquake will cause a 
large increase in the sale of Ameri- 
can roofing materials to Japan, says 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Paul 
P. Steintorf, who has recently re- 
turned from Tokio. Formerly the 
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use of foreign roofing was confined 
to the modern business and indus- 
trial building in the larger cities, Mr. 
Steintorf states, practically all na- 
tive style houses having either tile 
or thatched roofs. The earthquake 
proved conclusively that such roofs 
were entirely too heavy for the light 
frame construction of Japanese 
houses. There were numerous in- 
stances where houses with tile or 
thatched roofs collapsed, while simi- 
lar. structures having lighter roofs 
escaped with slight damage. 
Permanent reconstruction will re- 
quire the replacement of 350,000 
houses in the cities of Tokio and 
Yokohama, while the surrounding 
area will require another 150,000 
buildings. In addition there are pos- 
sibilities of sales throughout Japan, 
since there is no assurance that the 
disaster of September 1 will not be 
repeated in another section. 


St. Louis Members Going to Washington in 
June Have Special Itinerary Worked Out. 


Plans Include Visit to New York, Niagara Falls, 
Detroit and Chicago Before Returning te St. Louis. 


46 N to Washington” is the 

motto of the sheet metal 
contractors in and about St. Louis, 
Missouri, in connection with the trip 
to the national sheet metal conven- 
tion. 

A complete itinerary for the trip 
to Washington and return has been 
worked out by Julius Gerock, Jr., 
of the transportation committee of 
the St. Louis Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors as follows: 

Our delegation and party from 
St. Louis to the national convention 
of sheet metal contractors, Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 17th to 20th in- 
clusive, have arranged the following 
itinerary for the going trip: 

Leave St. Louis Sunday, June 
15th, 8:25 a. m. via Big Four Rail- 
way, arrive Cincinnati, June 15th, 
6:15 p. m., leave Cincinnati via 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 9:10 
p. m., June 15th, arrive Washing- 
ton, D. C., Monday, June 16th, 4:45 
p. m. 


This will give us a daylight trip 
over the Allegheny and Blue Ridge 
Mountains of West Virginia and 
Virginia, the most beautiful scenic 
route through the East. 

We will have a special through 
Pullman or Pullmans from start to 
finish and want you to join our party 
here on the above starting date. 
Will you come? Of course, we want 
the ladies and the children with us. 
Refreshments served en route. Ice 
cream for the ladies, soda for the 
gentlemen. Please let us know at 
once whether we may have the pleas- 
ure of having you with us so that 
we may make your Pullman reser- 
vation. 

Have your ticket read via Big 
Four from St. Louis—Chesapeake 
& Ohio from Cincinnati to Wash- 
ington. 

Then on the return trip another 
itinerary has been worked out as 
follows: 

Leave Washington, D. C., Fri- 
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day, June 20th p. m., via steamer 
on the Potomac to Norfolk, Vir- 
Leave there Saturday p. m. 
for New York via steamer. Spend 
Sunday, Monday and Tuesday in 
New York and vicinity. Leave 
New York Wednesday a. m. via 
steamer on the Hudson river to 
Albany. Leave Albany Wednes- 
day p. m. via rail to Niagara Falls. 
Leave Niagara Falls via steamer to 
Detroit. Leave Detroit Friday p. m. 
leave Chicago Sat- 


ginia. 


for Chicago. 






urday p. m. for St. Louis, Missouri. 
Then rest up for the next conven- 
tion. 

St. Louis will be fairly well rep- 
resented at Washington. At the 
present writing twenty-two have sig- 
nified their intention of going via 
our special. All members who want 
‘ce join us at St. Louis have their 
transportation read: “St. Lonis to 
Cincinnati via Big Four—from Cin- 
cinnati to Washington via Chesa- 
peake & Ohio.” 


Sheet Metal Contractors Will Have Busy and 


Interesting Program at National Convention. 
Four Days Will Be Filled With Meaty Discussions and Pleasant 


Entertainment, as 


He CONVENTION Commit- 
tee for the Twentieth Annual 
Convention of the National .Asso- 
ciation of Sheet Metal Contractors, 
which is to be held in Washington, 
Db. C., Tuesday to Friday, June 17th 
to 20th, has arranged a program that 
is well balanced and provides for 
excellent mental and physical enter- 
tainment, as well as for thorough 
helpful discussions of the problems 
which confront the trade. 
Chairman Paul I°. Brandstedt and 
con- 


the other members of the 


vention committee are entitled to 
praise for the fine program they 
have arranged, and it will, no doubt, 
attract a large number of sheet met- 
al contractors, who, by their attend- 
ance, will not only testify to the 
value of the organization, but also 
derive material 
themselves. 

The program follows: 

Tuesday, June 17th. 
(pening of convention by Chair- 


very benetits for 


man of Convention Committee. 

10 A. M.—Invocation. 

My Country ’Tis of Thee. 

Welcome to Washington, by Cuno 
H. Rudolph, President, Board of 
Commissioners. 

Response for the National Asso- 
ciation, Harry Hussie, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

11 A. M.—Turning the conven- 
tion over to the National President 
by the Committee Chairman. 


Planned by 





Committee. 


Washington 


Appointment of all Convention 
Committees. 

Recess, 12:30 to 1:30. 

Afternoon Session. 

1:30 p. m.—Report of Nationa! 
President. 

2:00 p. m.—Report of Secretary. 
Seabrook. 

2:30 p. m.—Report of Treasur- 


er, Gerock. 





Paul F. Brandstedt. 


2:45 p. m.—Better Business, 
Judge Edwin B. Parker. 

3:15 p. m.—Report of Vocation- 
al Training Committee. 

3:30 p. m.—Address on Voca- 
tional Training by Frank Cushman. 
4:15 p. m.—General Discussion. 
4:45 p. m—Adjourn for the day. 
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Wednesday, June 18th. 

9:30 a. m.—Called to order. 

Reading of minutes of Tuesday's 
session. 

9:45 a. m.—Resolutions Commit. 
tee Report. 

10:00 a. m.—Selling More Sheet 
Metal and Products, or Applied 
Salesmanship, Warren Carter. 

16:30 a. m.—The Return of the 
Prodigal Son, George Harms. 

11:00 a. m.— The Architect's 
Viewpoint, A. L. Harris, Municipal 
Architect. 

11:30 a. m.—General discussion 

12 :30—Recess to 1:30 p. m. 

Afternoon Session. 
—Called to order. 

Report of Warm Air Furnace 
Committee, It. B. Langenberg. 

2:30 p. m.—What the’ National 
Warm Air Heating & Ventilating 
Association Is Doing in Publicity 
Work, E. IF. 


Committee. 


1:30 p. m. 


Glore, Chairman of 


3:15 p. m.—Report of Overhead 
fxpense Committee, Walter Tin- 
ney, Philadelphia. 

3:30 p. m.—Report of Labor 
Committee—W. F. Angermeyer. 

3:45 p. m.—Report of Fire Pre- 
vention Committee—John Bogen- 
berger. 

4:30 p. m.—Trade Relations and 
Policy—E. L. Seabrook. 

4:15 p. m.—Address by John P 
Wagner, Dowagiac, Michigan. 

4:45 p. m.—Adjourn for the day 

Thursday, June 19th. 

9:00 a. m.—Reading minutes of 
\Wednesday’s sessions. 

9:15 a. m.—Report of Resolutions 
Committee. 

9:30 a. m.—Report of Trade De- 
velopment Committee. 

10:00 a. m.—Joint Committee on 
Publicity—E. C. Barrett. 

10:15 a. m.—Report of Commit- 
tee on  Standardization—George 
Harms. 

10:30 a. m.—Address by D. M. 
Strickland, American Rolling Mill 
Company. 

11:30 a. m.—Adjourn for the day. 

12:30 p. m—tLeave for Mt. Ver- 
non on automobile trip. 

1:30 p. m.—Arrive at Mt. Ver- 
non. 

Placing wreath on tomb. 
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‘ake picture before mansion. 

3:30 p. m.—Leave Mt. Vernon. 

Return trip via Arlington, Ft. 
Myer, Kee Bridge. Seeing Wash- 
ington, residential section; Rock 
Creek Park, Walter Reed Hospital. 

3:30 p. m.—Return to hotel. 

7:00 p. m.—Banquet t Hotel Ra- 
leigh. 

Cover charge $5.00 per person for 
all attending. 

Friday, June 20th. 

9:30 a. m.—Called to order. 

9:40 a. m—Reading of minutes 
of Thursday’s sessions. 

9:45 a. m.—Report of Resolutions 
Committee. 

10:00 a. m- 
tee report. 

10:30 a. m.—General discussion. 

Mapping out future work, future 
policy for National Association. 

12 noon—Election of officers. 

Selection next convention city. 

Final adjournment. 


Executive Commit- 


Sheet Metal Contractors Asso- 
ciation of Ohio Encourages 
Local Secretaries. 

Quantity of membership is not 
the measure of the need or useful- 
ness of any trade association, but it 
is one of the important features, 
from many viewpoints, that should 
receive continuous attention. First, 
it tends to enlarge the funds avail- 
able for the extension of construc- 
tive activities and lessen the financial 
burden of the few; secondly, it in- 
creases the whole number who are 
in personal contact with the aims 
and intent and who are committed 
to a mental attitude of codperation 
in. the pursuit of achievements. 

There is a larger field for the 
rapid increase of members in the 
cities already organized than in the 
combined towns in the state that 
have sufficient men in the trade to 
compose an association. 

The state will be canvassed and 
ultimately organized, although the 
progress will be slow, but we should 
not fail to intensively cultivate the 
fertile territory that lies at hand and 
where we already have the machin- 
ery to bring quick results. 

We venture the suggestion that 
preceding the state convention is an 
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opportune time to make the big 
drive of the year to fill the ranks, 
and we trust you will make it an 
annual fixture. 

You are invited to call on the 
state association for any help you 
may think it can give. 

Gago, I*, Mooney, Secretary. 
Here’s One Way of Getting 
Frye’s Man Out of His 
Tank Predicament. 

William Scott of Juniata, Penn- 
sylvania, believes he has found a 
way in which that unfortunate sheet 
metal man lowered into the opening 
between three tanks of unequal di- 
mensions, the story of which is in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN for May 10th, 
can save himself from being starved 





How Scott Would Remove His Man. 


to death under the eyes of his heart- 
less inquisitor who is parading in 
disguise as Harry Frye. 

Mr. Scott’s letter follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

In answer to H. Frye’s tank prob- 
lem, the workman would probably 
remain imprisoned, though he need 
not do so. 

Assuming that he could reach the 
points of tangency with his string. 
he could bisect arch A C and B C, 
and draw the line E F on the floor 
from the points of bisection. Then 
bisect E F and draw or measure 
D C, which multiplied by 4, is the 
required diameter. 

WILLiaM Scort. 

Juniata, Pennsylvania. 

The solution may be perfectly cor- 
rect, but we never assume anything, 
we must prove each step as we go. 
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There is still another way to get 
this man out, so try again. 


Federal Trade Commission Orders 
Roofing Manufacturer to Quit 
Unfair Trade Practices. 


Among the recent decisions ot the 
Federal Trade Commission is the 
following, which pertains to one of 
the many, more or less, unreliable 
so-calied “composition” roofing 
materials : 

Discontinuance of the word 
“two-ply” or “three-ply” in connec 
tion with the advertisement and sale 
of roofing material composed of 
only one thickness or layer is re- 
quired of a New York manufactur- 
er of roofing material. In ad:iition 
to branding certain of its preparec 
roofing as being more than one 
thickness, when such was not the 
fact, the commission also found, ir 
says, that the public and the trade 
were deceived by the company’s 
designation of certain of its smooth 
surface roofing material as iver- 
lastic “Rubber” Roofing, when, as a 
matter of fact, the commission as- 
serts, the material did not have any 
rubber in its composition. The 
commission also found, according t« 
its report, that the company used 
the words “(One-Ply)  Ligls 
Weight” “(Two-Ply) Medium 
Weight,” and “(Three-Ply) Heavy 
Weight,” notwithstanding that the 
Prepared Roofing Association of 
which the company was at the time 
a member adopted a resolution that 
the trade should be educated “tc 
use the terms ‘light, ‘medium,’ and 
‘heavy’ in place of ‘one-ply,’ ‘two 
ply,’ and ‘three-ply.’” 





Iowa Sheet Metal Auxiliary 
Members Requested to Send 
Correct Addresses to Koenneman. 

Secretary W. C. Koenneman, of 
the Jobbers’ and Salesmen’s Aux- 
iliary to the lowa Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association, requests that 
all members forward to him at once 
a card or notice showing their cor- 
rect address, in order that Auxiliary 
mail may reach them promptly. 





Make 1924 vour best vear. 
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John M. Reynolds Is 
New Owner of Merrill 
Sheet Metal Works, 


On May Ist John M. Reynolds 
took over the Merrill Sheet Metal 
Works at 509 West Main Street, 
Merrill, Wisconsin, formerly con- 
ducted by George Parlick. Mr. 
Reynolds will continue the business 
under the same name. 





Welding Replaces Soldering 
in Many Places. 


Often the superintendent of a 
metal shop—either an independent 
shop or an integral part of a fac- 
tory—becomes dissatisfied with his 
fabricating equipment, or realizes 
that his old equipment is preventing 
him from competing with others, 
either in quality or price. Methods 
of joining may be causing trouble. 

As an instance, a concern manu- 
facturing automatic refrigerators 
was using the oxy-acetylene process 


ZROSS SECTION SHOWING 
EOGES FLANGED FOR WELDING 


SECTION THROUGH 
COMPLETED WELD 





WELDED FLOAT FOR 
AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATORS 


to fabricate units of the ammonia 
system. ‘The tanks were welded, 
but the floats and the connections to 
tanks and coils were silver soldered. 
Due to the length of joint and con- 
sequently the comparatively large 
quantity of solder used, this method 
was proving very expensive. So 
another way of accomplishing the 
same result and one employing the 
oxy-acetylene process was deemed 
necessary. The manufacturer 
sought the advice of an oxy-acety- 
lene service engineer. 

The floats in question were 25 
inches in diameter, made up of two 
half ball-shaped sections spun from 

















25-gauge steel, the edge of one sec- 
tion being slightly crimped so as to 
telescope with the other. It was at 
this joint that the silver solder was 
applied. 

The engineer suggested that if 
the sections of the floats could be 
pressed with edges flanged outward, 
they might then be held together in 
a jig which would revolve them 
slowly and the edges could then be 
fused together under the heat of the 
oxy-acetylene flame. The manufac- 
turer accordingly had a number of 
sections made up in the manner sug- 
gested and the engineer welded sev- 
eral sample floats. After comple- 
tion the spheres were tested by sub- 
jecting them to an internal air 
pressure of 100 pounds per square 
inch while submerged in a tank of 
water, and were found to be tight. 

The plant officials were highly 
pleased with the results and decided 
to adopt this method of fabricating 
the floats, thereby eliminating ex- 
pensive silver soldering. 





What Constitutes Violation 
of a Contract? 


An agreement is a contract agreed 
upon by two or more parties, either 
orally or written, but never by a 
single’ individual. Therefore, to 
terminate, abrogate, modify or alter 
the agreement must be done upon 
consultation of all parties concerned. 
For one to terminate it without 
notifying the other party would be 
plain violation of the agreement, 
pure and simple, for which the first 
party would be held accountable. 
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Notes and Queries 














“Torrid” Firepots. 
From Fey and Fey, Delavan, Wiscon- 
sin. 
Please inform us who makes the 


“Torrid” firepots. 

Ans.—The Geo. W. Diener Man- 
ufacturing Company, 400 Monti- 
cello Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Damper Quadrants. 


From H. M. Tovar Company, 411 Pine 
Street, Port Huron, Michigan. 
Where can I buy damper quad- 


rants? 
Ans.—Carr Supply Company, 414 
North Dearborn Street, Friedley- 
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Voshardt Company, 733 South Hal- 
sted Street, and Chicago Furnace 
Supply Company, 1276 Clybourne 
Avenue, all of Chicago, Illinois, 
Aluminum Rivets. 


From Robert R. Barden, 207 West Mon- 
roe Street, Carbondale, Illinois, 
Please advise me where I can 


buy aluminum rivets for use in put- 
ting on percolator handles and such 
work, 

Ans.—Aluminum Company of 
America, 360 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois; Blake and 
Johnson Company, 1500 Thomaston 
Avenue, Waterbury, Connecticut, 
and Waterbury Brass Goods Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


“American Larson” Ventilator. 


From Chicago Metal Manufacturing 
Company, 37th and South Rockwell 
Streets, Chicago, Illinois. 

Can you tell us who makes the 


“American Larson” ventilator? 

Ans. — American Ventilating 
Company, Martin Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


Diffusers for Ventilating Work. 


From H. M. Tovar Company, 411 Pine 

Street, Port Huron, Michigan. 
I should like to know who makes 
diffusers for ventilating work. 
Ans.—L., J. Mueller Furnace 
Company, 197 Reed Street, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 
Pails. 

From Morrison Plumbing and Sheet 
Metal Company, Poplar Bluff, Mis- 
souri. . 

Who makes five-gallon pails, such 


as are used in tank wagon delivery 
service ? 

Ans.—The Geo. W. Diener Man- 
ufacturing Company, 400 Monti- 
cello Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, and 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Auto Fender Straightening Machine. 
From Ray Wright, 222 South State 


Street, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Can you give me any information 


as to who makes a machine for 


straightening auto fenders and 
bodies. 
Ans. — Stiles Manufacturing 


Company, 4423 Gravois Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


“Pennsylvania” Lawn Mower. 


From Klentzer and Klentzer, Fowler, 
Indiana. we 
Who makes the “Pennsylvania 


lawn mower? 

Ans.—Pennsylvania Lawn Mow- 
er Works, 1615 North 23rd Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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Radio Tube Window Display Attracts Many New 


Customers to the Store. 


Educational Feature of Display an Added 
Attraction Easily Understood by Radio Fans. 


OW THAT another light occu- 
N pation has-been added to break 
the daily routine of the average per- 
son, the hardware store has another 
source of profit. 

As an item in the upkeep of oper- 
ating a radio, perhaps the tube ranks 
foremost. As in everything else, the 
novice is bound to burn out a num- 


a 


= 


Hook-ups were the educational 
feature of the display. 

The window attracted the atten- 
tion of many passers. Many people 
were attracted to the store by this 
display who had no occasion to visit 
the store prior to the advent of the 
radio. Thus, attracted by the radio 
needs, they also bought other items 





charge from any of the district or 
coéperative offices of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce or 
from Washington. 

In addition to the periodic com- 
pilation of lists of importers and 
dealers in hardware in all parts of 
the world, the division has on file 
data on than 


detailed sales more 


CUNNINGHAM TUBES 





Radio Tube Window Display Which Competed in the Recent Cunningham Prize Contest. It Was Arranged by 
W. H. Owen for the Hennepin Hardware Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


her of these before learning to oper- 
ate his set well. 

The Hennepin Hardware Com- 
pany, 909-913 Hennepin Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, devoted its 
window space to remarkable tube 
display shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

The scheme was worked 
out in black, red, white and blue; 
the slogan used, as will be seen, was, 


color 


“The pivot of the radio world.” 

The idea was effectively carried 
by the globe revolving on the tip of 
an enlarged radio tube. 


that would not have been sold to 
them had their attention not been 
called to these needs while in the 


store. 


Department of Commerce 
Offers Service to Hard- 
ware Exporters. 

The commercial intelligence di- 
vision of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce has announced a 
series of new trade lists of interest 
These 
lists contain the names of importers 


to exporters of hardware. 


and dealers in hardware in foreign 
countries and may be had without 
100,000 foreign firms and individ- 
uals with which the Americans do 
This information is kept 
up to date with the coéperation of 
than 1,000 
representatives stationed abroad and 


business. 


more American trade 
is open to the inspection of Amer- 
ican firms and individuals. 

As there exist at the present time 
many potential foreign markets for 
the sale of American hardware, ex- 
porters of this commodity can bene- 
fit from this service. 
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R. H. Cowdery Tells Jowa Hardware Men That 


Lower Distribution Costs Must Be Gained 
By Harder Work. 


Says Manufacturers Pay Jobbers $600,000 a Year for Distrib- 
uting Their Products—Special Brand Goods Are Misleading. 


HE address published below is 
that of R. H. Cowdery, Geneva, 
Ohio, delivered before the members 
of the Iowa Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation in convention at Des Moines. 


Address of R. H. Cowdery. 


Back in the early days the jobber was 
unknown. Farmers used to come or send 
to the little shops for their tools, and 
peddlers carried them on, their wagons. 
Later the freighter’s wagons, and boats, 
carried them to the stores, and farmers 
didn’t have to send to the shops any more. 
At these times, before the Civil War, we 
had exactly the manufacturer to retailer 
distribution minus speed, that is proposed 
now. Then came the days of quick de- 
mand with inadequate transportation, and 
the jobbers came into existence. There 
was no pressure brought to bear any- 
where at first, except the pressure of de- 
mand _ above transportation facilities, and 
the makers sold to both jobbers and re- 
tailers, but the jobbers grew because they 
rendered a definite service, which the 
dealers and manufacturers alike were 
willing to pay for. 

About ten years later, we began to hear 
the first new rumblings as to the desir- 
ability of a change of sales policy—that 
one man was as good as another—that 
we should sell to anyone and everyone 
under protective discounts, and that we 
were paying the jobbers altogether too 
much for distributing our goods for us. 


Now advertising surely has its place, 
both for introducing new lines and for 
keeping our brands before the buyers— 
we have undoubtedly erred in not making 
larger appropriations for it, but heavy 
national campaigns for us seemed an un- 
warranted added expense to distribution 
costs. At that time we figured we were 
paying the jobbers about six hundred 
thousand dollars a year for distributing 
our goods. That was a lot of money to 
pay anyone, and is worth thinking about, 
but we came to a definite conclusion. 


Jobbers Render Definite Service. 


The hardware jobbers are with us; 
they are strong, and they are rendering a 
definite service. Manufacturers must 
play either with them or against them. 
You can’t sell a jobber goods, and then 
go out and sell the same line to the deal- 
ers in his territory. No established manu- 
facturer will willingly risk the loss of a 
large proportion of his business by any 
such step unless bolstered up by a great 
faith in an advertised trademark, and we 
have only recently seen such a trademark 
costing millions of dollars, sold for the 
sum of one dollar. 

Retailers will no longer send a large 
proportion of orders by mail. What 
manufacturer has a large enough line to 
enable him to send salesmen to retail 
stores continuously enough to be on hand 
when the merchant needs goods, or is 
willing to order? Most lines are season- 


able, and an army of salesmen would be 
needed for three to six months, with 
nothing to do the rest of the year. We 
tried it as an experiment, with carefully 
trained men. We found it cost us the 
present equivalent of $10.00 per call 
while they were out, and we had to find 
factory work for them of little value, for 
about five months of the year. 

Suppose the retailers decide to do all 
their buying through Retail Associations, 
buying from manufacturers? In such a 
case the manufacturer has no concern ex- 
cept to know that the capitalization is 
safe and the management good, The 
Association then becomes the jobber, pure 
and simple, and is no change from the 
present order of things, because practical- 
ly every jobbing-firm was formed by re- 
tailers. The best jobbers, I believe you 
will admit, are those who do not try to 
mix jobbing and retailing. 

To sum it all up, the very large re- 
tailers might benefit from the elimination 
of the jobber, but the rank and file of 
dealers and the manufacturers would 
lose—in fact we could add to this then 
unhappy pair the jobbers themselves. 


Present System Most Efficient. 


As a manufacturer of staple hardware, 
entirely dependent for. profit upon being 
able to operate our factories above a cer- 
tain percentage of capacity, the system 
of manufacturer, jobber, dealer seems the 
most efficient. Now right here, please 


bear in mind, that these facts and con- 


clusions are only history. 

Just a few years ago, it looked as if 
the catalog houses were going to eat up 
everyone else, and the clamor was awful. 
We didn’t sell them, but the thing did 
look dark. Luckily, for some people, 
freight and express rates went up, the 
dealers woke up, and for two years now 
we haven’t heard nearly so much of cata- 
log house competition in our part of the 
country. 

We believe the present system could be 
made much more efficient with a saving 
to both dealer and consumer, if all three 
groups would realize these truths: 

The right, and even the duty, of each 
manufacturer to brand all his products 
with his own name or standard brands. 
Special brands, except those necessary to 
indicate different grades of quality, are 
not only misleading, but they cause much 
additional expense. Changes from stand- 
ards cause loss of production, as well as 
duplicate investments for the manu fac- 
turer, and naturally he raises his prices 
to cover. 


Saving Money for All. 


The value of early specifications. How 
many times when children did we learn 
that “haste makes waste,” and yet how 
prone we are to forget. The manufac- 
turer who has a good back-log of spec- 
ifications can always produce more cheap- 
ly and can afford to and does give datings 
which mean money to the jobber. The 
jobber ought to pass this same percentage 
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along to the retailer. Money saved for 
all three; the goods are ready for the 
consumer when the time comes; more 
goods will be sold; everybody will pe 
happy, and we have distribution work. 
ing in perfection. 


The danger of speculation. A jobber 
thinks prices are going up, he buys heayi- 
ly, his salesmen persuade his retailers to 
buy heavily, the manufacturer gets slow. 
er in deliveries, and this only makes mat- 
ters worse because when men think they 
can’t get their goods, they are always 
prone to order twice as many. The many. 
facturer buys more machinery; he builds 
more buildings and hires more men—of 
course he then has to pay higher wages 
—not only to get the new men but be- 
cause the old men see their chance to 
make demands. Prices rise until the 
farmer won’t buy, and down tumbles the 
cards. If this smash were all it wouldn’t 
be so bad, but the manufacturer with all 
his losses, still has to pay upkeep and 
taxes on his new investment, even though 
the business is gone, and these, together 
with the best of the new men, whom he 
feels he must take care of, form an addi- 
tion to his overhead charges and his 
costs, which someone will probably have 
to pay for years to come. 


Showing Farmer Who Pays Taxes. 


This naturally brings us to taxes. On 
every tool now, that the farmer buys, of 
retail value of $2.00 to $2.50, he pays 
about 25 per cent for taxes. Wouldn't 
he begin to think twice about soaking 
business with higher taxes if he realized 
that he was the man who had to pay 
them? We all know that taxes are a part 
of cost, and must become a part of the 
selling price. Why not tell your farmer 
customers these things? 


The cost of unnecessary sizes and pat- 
terns. It is true that it is contrary to 
‘nature for everyone to want the same 
thing—whether it is food, clothes, or any- 
thing else, but I believe Henry Ford has 
taught everyone of us that it’s a lot 
cheaper for us if we use a standard pat- 
tern. There are lots of people who won't 
ride in Fords, because they don’t have to, 
‘and that’s all right, too, but it costs them 
money. They pay for it, and the Ford 
owner doesn’t. One trouble in the hard- 
ware business today is that Bill Smith. 
who buys the Standard, -has to pay the 
same price as Tom Jones, who won't 
take anything but a special, and Bill has 
to really pay for part of Tom’s hard- 
ware—that isn’t fair, and the manufac- 
turers and jobbers are to blame that they 
do not let Bill have a lower price and 
make Tom pay more. 


Lower Distribution Costs Must Be 
Gained by Harder Work. 


And lastly, if we really want lower 
distribution costs, the chief remedy 1s 
that we must work harder and serve bet- 
ter. Golf, fishing, motoring, mahogany 
desks, silk stockings and lip sticks, quiet 
private offices, with push buttons, and 
papers to hand to George to dig into, be- 
cause—well, our time is too valuable to 
fuss over them—how we love to either 
enjoy or at least to look forward to these 
things, but, gentlemen, there’s too much 
of it that’s simply adding to costs for 
the consumer to pay. He must know 
down deep that the fellow with intelli- 
gence, who stints himself, the man who 
is willing to sacrifice his personal enjoy- 
ments for eight hours of the day to real 
digging, is the fellow who is keeping the 
world together for us. 
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Watch Your Own Line of Business More 


Closely Than Production Trend at Large. 


Digest All Barometers to Business and Take a Cross- 
Section of the Whole, Then Strike a Balance. 


NX A small pamphlet, headed, “In- 
| come,” issued by Stevenson, 
Perry, Stacy & Company, Chicago, 
is contained a passage designed to 
set forth a few facts about busi- 
ness in order to enable the business 
men in small communities to steer 
a course which will bring them out 
without loss. 

How to Judge. 

“Out of the labyrinth of theories 
and opinions, how is one to get to 
the heart of the matter? Just what 
is ahead on the track, and how can 
one tell whether to slow down or 
put on more steam? Well, there 
are a few pointers that may be of 
advantage. 

“First, don't pay too much atten- 
tion to nation-wide conditions. Pro- 
duction of textiles for the country 
as a whole may be dropping, but if 
the mills in your state are doing 
than ever before, 
keep that in mind. If employment 
shows a slight decline for the 
United States, and it is estimated 
that consequently retail sales will 
show a decrease; does that mean 
that sales in Indiana or Ohio, where 
employment (let us say) is on the 
gain, will not improve? Certainly 
not. And the importance which is 
generally given to national business 
generalities is frequently just as 
misleading as these examples. 

“Secondly, watch your own line 
of business more closely than the 
trend of production-at-large. This 
may sound like superfluous advice. 
but the truth is that a falling level 
of production in certain large indus- 
tries is often interpreted to mean 
a subsequent decline in all other 
lines. If the drop is severe enough, 
and the large industries of sufficient 
importance, the decline does affect 
the situation ; nevertheless a particu- 
lar industry will often run contrary 
to the general trend for months at 
a time, 


more business 


“Thirdly, keep a weather-eye 
°pen for price fluctuations in those 


commodities of special interest to 
you, and do not lay too much stress 
on a slight advance or decrease in 
the general price level. The num- 
ber of instances in which a certain 
commodity has run counter to the 
general current are too numerous to 
mention. 

“Fourthly, bear in mind that much 
money can be lost on a rising mar- 
ket and in the face of higher sales 
and increased production; also that 
profits are quite possible when 
prices and sales are dropping and 
production falling off. So much de- 
pends upon the individual manage- 
ment of a business that it is very 
difficult to determine how much of 
an influence general conditions real- 
ly represent. 

“lifthly, be not deluded by the 
barometer of this or that ; neither be 
misled by the curves and cycles of 
those who speak out of the depths 
of their chart. 
worth watching, but don’t give un- 
due importance to freight traffic. 
Bank clearings are interesting and 
have some value; but place not your 
faith in bank clearings merely. Pig 
iron production is surely of signifi- 
cance, but so are commercial fail- 
ures, stock and bond averages. 
building permits, power consump- 
tion, money rates, and many other 
things. 

Read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest all of these things, and take 
a cross-section of the whole 
in this way some balance will be 
struck between all of the factors 
which time has taught economists 
to be of value. 

Some Contradictions. 

“At this time especially, no one 
factor can be depended upon to 
point the way to light and wisdom. 
There are too many contradictions. 
For example, employment, accord- 
ing to the last available figures. 
shows an increase. Wages show a 
very decided gain. Yet retail sales, 
though still far above last year’s to- 


Carloadings are 
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tals, are lower than for the previous 
Again, the steel consuming 
industries (more particularly the au- 


month. 


tomotive manufacturers) have re- 
0 8 
steel tonnage for the last recorded 
month was larger than ever before 
in the history of the country. — 


duced production schedules . 


“Irom this curious contradiction, 
certain conclusions may be drawn 
regardless of the industry or local- 
ity, and valuable only as they are 
considered in connection with these 
items. Unless there is a sudden 
slump in employment and an alto- 
gether unprecedented drop in the 
wage level, the country will have 
more money to spend than last year. 
Already a shortage of farm labor is 
reported, and wages shew no ten- 
dency to “stay put.’ With plenty 
of money to keep the business ma- 
chine in active operation, the next 
question is: will the money be freely 
spent? There are some reasons for 
thinking that it will not—for the 
time being at least. 
prices are easing off, and as a rule, 
subject to many exceptions, people 


Commodity 


do not buy heavily when it is ex- 
pected that prices are going lower. 
You remember the old definition of 
a depression: ‘When a few million 
people think prices are too high.’ 
Another point in this connection is 
the stocked-up condition of the ulti- 
mate consumer. There are some ob- 
servers who hold that this all-inclu- 
sive individual has more goods on 
hand than at any time for three 
years . others are-equally sure 
that he has not laid in any stock of 
goods in excess of normal require- 
ments; that heavy purchasing dur- 
ing the last two years was for the 
purpose of filling up wardrobes and 
store-rooms emptied duriag war- 
time. 

“In any event, there is no need 
for worry in a return to normal 
sales and normal production. We 
have certainly been producing more 
than we can consume together with 
what we can sell abroad. The fact 
that production is slowing down can 
rightly be considered a favorable 
factor. In the same way, a slow- 
ing down of sales to correspond 
with consumption is a good thing. 
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At the Request of Our 
Uncle Sam at Washington. 


Uncle Sam has asked us to say a 
word about the new treasury sav- 
ings certificates which are being 
issued by the government; to call 
the attention of our readers to them, 
and to ask our readers if they will 
call them to the attention of those 
they meet. 

Uncle Sam has paid a tribute to 
the effectiveness of business papers 
in making this request. Through 
Mr. Mellon, he ‘has acquired a 
knowledge of what business papers 
mean. 

From Mr. Mellon’s message we 
glean that these certificates were not 
issued so much because of a desire 
on the part of Uncle Sam to swell 
the national fund-as to make it pos- 
sible for the small investor to place 
his money in a safe keeping and give 
it a reasonable earning power. 

Five hundred million dollars are 
said to be distributed annually to 
feed the army of sharks who, with 
glowing promises, fleece the credu- 
lous investor. 

Unfortunately, a large part of 
this money is contributed by those 
who can ill afford it. The sock is 
emptied by the lure of big profits. 

As small an amount as twenty 
dollars or as much as eight hundred 
can be invested at a time in these 
new certificates and whatever the 
amount, it earns 4% per cent. Al- 
though the certificates mature in 
five years, the cash is always avail- 
able in case of emergency. The 
purchaser is protected from loss or 
theft, as all certificates are regis- 
tered in the purchaser’s name. These 
certificates can be bought only from 
the Treasury Department and may 
be paid for by check, draft or money 
order. 

As Mr. Mellon says: “These cer- 
tificates offer the person of small 
means an opportunity to obtain a 
security yielding as good interest, all 
things considered, as other invest- 
ments give to the man of wealth.” 

If you think the idea a good one, 
help to broadcast it. Your action 
may prevent the loss of some hard- 
earned savings. 
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It Pays to Cater to Women 
Also on House Paints. 

As a rule it is the woman in the 
home who discovers and urges on 
a reluctant spouse the need for a bit 
of varnish here or wall-tint there. 
Women are the hardware dealer’s 
most determined allies in the paint 
department, even where they may 
not do the actual buying. 











Coming Conventions 














Southeastern Retail Hardware and 
Implement Association, composed of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia and Tennessee. 
Convention and Exhibition, Atlanta, 
Georgia, May 27, 28, 29, 1924. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary, 701 Grand Theater 
Building, Atlanta. 

Western Warm Air Furnace and Sup- 
ply Association, Savery Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa, June 11, 1924. John H. 
Hussie, Secretary, 2407 Cuming Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

National Retail Hardware Association 
Congress, San Francisco, California, 
June 16, 17, 18 and 19, 1924. Herbert P. 
Sheets, Secretary, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Hardware Association of the Carolinas 
Convention, Wrightsville Beach, North 
Carolina, June 17, 18, 19, 1924. T. W. 
Dixon, Secretary- Treasurer, 717-718 
Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

Convention National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors of the United 
States, Raleigh Hotel, 12th and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., June 17, 18, 19 and 20. Edwin 
L. Seabrook, Secretary, 608 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Michigan Sheet Metal and Roofing 
Contractors’ Outing to Quebec, July 
19 to 26, 1924. Frank E. Ederle, Sec- 
retary, 1121 Franklin Street, S. E., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, Southern Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, July 22 to 24, 1924. George F. 
Mooney, Secretary, 213 First National 
Bank Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 23, 24 and 25, 1924. W. F. 
Angermyer, Secretary, 714 Homewood 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania & Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibition, February 16 to 20, 1925, 
at Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 
Sharon E. Jones, Secretary. 








Retail Hardware Dies | 











The hardware department of the Se- 
curity Lumber and Hardware Company 
at Gonvick has been sold to William 
Dinkel. 

Montana. 


L. S. McAllister has purchased the 
stock and fixtures of the Gay hardware 
store at Hardin from W. W. Beeman, 
trustee. 
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Nebraska. 


J. W. Pokorny has purchased the 
hardware stock of Fred Jelinek at Vaj. 
paraiso, and will consolidate the two 
stocks of merchandise at the place now 
occupied by the Pokorny Hardware 
store. 

Fire of unknown origin damaged the 
C. F. Metcalf hardware and implemen; 
building of C. F. Metcalf at Sargent. 


Nevada. 

Joseph L. Collins, who has long been 
with the Collins Hardware Company of 
Ely, has recently purchased the stock and 
business, and it is now receiving his en. 
tire attention. 

Ohio. 


The Andrews Hardware Company 
which has conducted a successful hard. 
ware business at Warren for the past 
ten years, expect to sell out their stock 
and discontinue business on June Ist. 

Mr. A. M. Bigham has opened a new 
up-to-date hardware store on Washing- 
ton Avenue and Union Street, Lancaster. 


Oklahoma. 

W. H. Taylor has _ purchased the 
Swartwood and Lane Hardware stock at 

The hardware firm of Harrover and 
Cordell. 

Treece, Alva, has moved into the Louis 
Miller Building. 

The Hampton Hardware Company, 
408 Chickasha Avenue, Chickasha, has 
been sold by H. T. Hampton to H. P. 
Ross and A. H. Carter. 


South Dakota. 

The C. A. Crouch Hardware Com- 
pany will soon have one of the finest 
hardware stores on Main Street, Mitch- 
ell, as Mr. Crouch is having the new 
store building entirely remodeled. 

Mr. C. A. Hunt of Sturgis has pur- 
chased the Perault Hardware business 
at Kadoka. 

The Overholser Hardware Company 
at Selby has been transferred to Adam 
Presszler, Jr., of Hosmer. 

C. Abourezk has purchased the Rich- 
ardson hardware stock at Wood, and will 
continue the business at the same loca- 
ticn. 

Tennessee. 

Mr. W. S. Anderson, formerly of Mor- 
ristown, has returned and purchased the 
hardware business of Harris Munsey 
Company on East Main Street. He will 
take charge of the business on June Ist 
and will be associated with his brother, 
J. Smith Anderson. 


Vermont. 

The hardware store owned by E. J. 
Demers at St. Johnsbury has been dam- 
aged by fire. 

Washington. 

The LeClerc Hardware Company, 308 
Eighth Street, Hoquiam, has been dam- 
aged by fire. 

The hardware store of Roundtree and 
Company at Winlock has been sold to 
Jacob I. Yansen. 


Wisconsin. 

John A. Radtke has taken charge of 
the Rice Lake Hardware Company store 
at Rice Lake. 

The Ramaker Hardware store, 1010 
Michigan Avenue, Sheboygan, has been 
purchased by Albert and Edwin Reine- 
mann. The new firm will be known 4s 
the Reinemann Brothers Hardware store. 
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There Are Three Phases of Importance In 
Developing Constructive Business Cooperation." 


These Three Necessities Are the Desire, Sufficient Analysis and a 
Willingness to Make Immediate and Possibly Unpleasant Concessions. 


N MY estimation there are three 
I important phases in the develop- 
ment of a condition of constructive 
business codperation: First, the de- 
sire to covperate ; secondly, sufficient 
analysis to show what must be done 
to make constructive cooperation 
possible ; thirdly, the willingness to 
make whatever immediate conces- 
carrying 


sion is mecessary in 


through. 


The first, the desire to codper- 


ate, is easy. Unfortunately, most of 
us never get much beyond this point. 
We are willing, “now why doesn’t 
someone else do something?” We 
are ready to codperate or to make a 
speech or write an article on cooper- 
ation, or to tell others what they 
must do in order to “couperate, and 
let it go at that. And this is prin- 
cipally responsible for the general 
lack of constructive business cooper- 
ation in the world. 

The second phase or step in the 
development of worth-while codper- 
ation, the analysis of our situation, 
is not in the least easy. The aver- 
age successful business man, how- 
ever thoroughly familiar he may be 
with the policies and details of his 
business as it is and as it is running, 
frequently finds himself in difficul- 
ty when confronted by the new and 
untried idea, and nearly always so 
when the new idea brings with it the 
suggestion of conflict with ideas al- 
ready successfully and profitably in- 
corporated into his business policy. 
A case in point is that of codpera- 
tion versus competition. In such a 
situation it requires a keen, and far- 
reaching vision, and a careful meas- 
urement of values, to show with suf- 
ficient clearness the points at which 
our interests and those of others 
meet and harmonize. 


* 


Excerpts of the address by G. A. 
O'Reilly, Vice-President Irving Bank 
Columbia Trust Company, New York, 
hefore the members of the National 
Stove Manufacturers, Hotel Astor, 
New York. 


The third phase in the codperative 
process is perhaps equally difficult 
with the second, but in a somewhat 
different sense. After the analysis 
of our business situation has been 
reasonably well carried out, and the 
true facts of our business case prop- 
erly understood, and the reasons 
why we should cooperate estab- 
lished, we reach a point which for 
obvious reasons is not well calculat- 
ed to bring unmixed pleasure to us. 
We are willing to codperate, to get 
together, yes, indeed ; we have anal- 
yzed our situation and find perfectly 
valid reasons for getting together 
with the other fellow, when sudden- 
ly it occurs to us that “getting to- 
gether” and “getting along together” 
are quite different things. It is easy 
to believe that at this point we think 
seriously of “George” and his re- 
sponsibilities in the case. 

But a fuller development of prac- 
tical coOperation is coming, not be- 
cause men are growing better, but 
because they see more clearly, and 
also because the necessities which 
have been sharpened by what the 
war brought are giving us more con- 
cern than formerly 

lor practical, every day purposes, 
the best way to look at codperation, 
the kind which is worthless and 
the worth-while kind, is that the one 
is a matter of merely “getting to- 
gether,” and the other of “getting 
along together.” There is not much 
merit as far as the creation of bet- 
ter and more pleasant living condi- 
tions are concerned, in the idea of 
merely “getting together.” All too 
frequently that means trouble, and 
in many cases it would be much bet- 
ter to have remained apart. 

It is the manner of the “getting 
together” which counts, which de- 
termines whether there also is to be 
a “getting along together.” Until 
there is discovered or created a 
standard set of racial and national 
characteristics and points of view 
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and theories and whims, which will 
apply equally well to all races and 
all nations, we must be prepared to 
find that in a great many cases, in- 
ternational getting together will be 
accompanied by one form of fric- 
tion or another, which will put in- 
timate contact in the questionably 
desirable class. 

But why talk about staying apart ? 
It is for all of us to learn how to get 
along together. Out in the Far East, 
the American and the Filipino must 
learn to get along together. And 
similarly the Britisher and the East 
Indian; and the Dutchman and the 
Malay ; and the Jap and the Korean 
and Formosan. 

We find in our own business 
problem that here, too, our greatest 
need is in the direction of a new 
“getting along together.” Remem- 
ber that trouble and strife always 
are expensive, and that rarely does 
anyone get from them results truly 
desirable. There seems to be too 
little understanding between the dif- 
ferently concerned elements which 
With- 
in organizations like your own, co- 
Operation exists. But is not that 
the obvious thing? Should it re- 
quire any special effort to convince 
men of the importance of standing 
together against a common enemy, 
whether the enemy be competition 
from without, poor markets or low 


enter into the business cycle. 


profits ? 

The producer, the manufacturer, 
the distributor, all must get along to- 
gether, if reasonably good results are 
to come to any of them. Do these 
different elements understand each 
other? Have they individually or 
collectively made sufficient effort to 
determine and iron out the unnec- 
essary points of difficulty which 
arise in their business contact? Is 
your organization doing this for its 
members ? 

And finally, how about the la- 
borer? Does he understand and is 
he understood? If not, how much 
intelligent, well considered effort is 
being made in the interest of better 
understanding? In their numerous 
and frequent points of difference, is 
it certain that the one is always 
right and the other always wrong? 
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Is it not safe to assume that 
every man, employer or employee, 
is square and that while the 
square area may vary in size be- 
tween individuals, still it is there 
and square and findable if only 
sought for with sufficient earnest- 
ness? And if the employee, even 
the lowest type of employee, does 
not understand, does not realize 
where his best interests are, need he 
be altogether to blame for it? Need 
it be his fault? May it not be ours? 

This is not a labor-capital talk, 
rather one upon business coopera- 
tion, but I am sure that any audience 
of practical business men will real- 
ize, at least as fully as I realize it, 
that in no field of activity is there 
to be found a greater need for the 
development of the best and the 
highest expression of codperative or- 
ganization than in the industrial 
field, the field in which employee 
and employer must get together, 
whether they know how to get along 
together or not. 

But above all, let us realize the 
spirit of codperation is only the be- 
ginning of the story. After that has 
been developed most fully, there 
must come sufficient realization to 
serve as a guide for action. And 
after that, the willingness on the 
part of the individual not only to 
cooperate, but also to make what- 
ever concessions, pay whatever price 
may be necessary in the creation of 
a condition of affairs in which a 
pleasant and profitable and satisfac- 
tory- getting together will be possi- 
ble. 

George M. Clark Company 
Issue Valuable 1924 
Clark Jewel Catalog. 


Replete with descriptions of all 
the latest developments on the Clark 
Jewel gas stoves equipped with Lo- 
rain Oven Heat Regulators catalog 
No. 121 of George M. Clark & 
Company, Division American Stove 
Company, has much to commend it 
to the readers. 

Its seventy-nine pages are printed 
upon an excellent quality of paper, 
especially selected for its ability to 
make black and bright colors stand 
out prominently. 





The covers are made so as to lap 
over the edges of the pages, thus 
protecting them. 

A thorough explanation of how 
the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
operates is found on two of the fore- 
most pages of the book. 

Burners and other appliances are 
next taken up, followed by the de- 
scriptions of the stoves themselves. 

Water heaters, laundry stoves, hot 
plates, cake bakers and _ broiling 
stoves are all given their due, as are 
ovens, domestic science stoves and 
waffle irons. 

The book also contains a few of 
the many advertising cuts now avail- 
able to Lorain customers; one in 
particular is a handsome 4-color 
Lorain sign for the door or window. 
This can be had free upon request. 
Tank Heater and Laundry Stove 
Added to Production List of Mt. 
Vernon Manufacturing Company. 

The Mt. Vernon Furnace & Man- 
ufacturing Company, Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois, makers of the Master fur- 
nace, has now added a laundry tank 


heater and a laundry stove, made in 





Two-Hole Laundry Stove. 


both the 2 and 4-hole styles. ‘These 
heaters are put out to the trade un- 
der the name Vernois. 

Original wood patterns were used 
in getting out this line. The trade is 
well pleased with the Vernois heat- 
ers in the sizes it now has and it is 
getting out patterns on heaters of 
this same style, but smaller, say 
officials of the company. 
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There appears to be big oppor- 
tunities with the Vernois. The plant 
is modernly equipped for quantity 
production on an efficient basis, 

The water pots on the tank heat. 
ers are all tested with up-to-date 
appliances to withstand a_ water 
pressure of 200 pounds. 

The circular being issued by the 
company is particularly descriptive 
of the new tank heater and laundry 
stove, and can be had by dropping a 
postal card to the company. 





Templeton Made Chairman Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Stove 


_ Manufacturers’ Association. 


The changes in the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association at 
Stove Manufacturers, published in 
the May 17th issue of American 
ARTISAN, are as follows: 

Jones T. Templeton, St. Louis, 
Chairman; Henry J. Karges, Evans- 
ville, Indiana; David Kahn, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio; E. T. Harrison, Rich- 
mond; James Mitchel! Cleveland, 
Ohio; Robert M. Leach, Taunton, 
Massachusetts; Fred Will, Roch- 
ester, New York. 


Cultivate Your Power 
of Imagination If You 
Would Increase Stove Sales. 


Imagination puts the human m- 
terest in your selling talk that makes 
it grip the attention of the prospect. 
It really puts “life” into the talk. 
Salesmanship without imagination is 
invariably listless selling. That kind 
doesn’t close sales, doesn’t bring 
customers back. 

Since it plays so important a part 
in your ability to sway people it 
follows that you should possess the 
quality. If you do not have it, cul- 
tivate it. 

Sometimes practice is necessary, 
but the lesson is easily learned. 

Stand before the range you wish 
to sell. Picture the article located 
in your customer’s home. See the 
pipe, the stove pipe collar, the kitch- 
en cabinet, the color of the walls. 
Stand there and conjure up this 
picture until you can see it as plainly 
as if you were in that kitchen. 
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Canning Utensil and Paint Advertisements Draw Customers 


These Days. 


Agitate Natural Human Desire for Change to 
Point of Action Favorable to Your Store. 


HERE is no particular reason 
why the spring of the year 


should be designated as paint-up 
time. It is simply human desire for 
change that exerts itself to expres- 
sion. 

The way to sell dealers 


have found, is to agitate the natural 


paint, 
desire for betterment in the human 
breast to a point of action and then 
make sure that action is carried out 
in your own stere. 


Bohn Hardware Company, Bara- 


boo, Wisconsin, in the Baraboo 
News, has made an effecual attempt 
in this direction, a little 
the ac- 
advertisement of the 
store would be fairly representative 


™ 
*K 


and with 
more attention to details, 


companying 


Although it is still somewhat 
early to be concerned with the sell- 
ing of canning utensils, it is a good 
idea to be thinking along those lines 
so as to have a well thought out 


plan of action prepared for the big 








finish for all Interior surfaces. 


CREOLITE is a perfectly satisfactory quick drying .and 


i Brighten Up Your Home 


with Heath & Milligan Dependable 
Preducts 


A SPECIAL PAINT FOR ALL SURFACES 








durable coating for inside floors and stairs it stands 


Flat wall finish a durable sanitary and washable flat wall 1 
| 


wear and tear. 


SUNSHINE FINISH—A varnish stain made for all interior 


wood work, floors, furniture and produces 


wood effects. 


| 

} 

| 

| 
natural | ] 

| 





HYGIENIC KALSOMINE a wall coating made of the best 


known formula for walls is of superior working and cov: | 


ering properties. 





HEATH & MILLIGAN HOUSE & BARN PAINT has held 
front rank as a quality product for over two-thirds of 
a century for a durable, economical paint it is unex- 


celled. 





We have on hand a stock of incubators, oil amd coal 
burning brooders and poultry supplies. 


Our tin shop will do your repair and job work in first 


class shape on short order. 


Bohn Hardware Co. 


Phone 159 | 











event. being prepared at the psy- 
chological moment is more than half 
the battle. 

Many hardware men have adopt- 
ed the plan of making up a special 
canning goods offer, in order to get 





CANNING SUPPLIES 
SPECIAL 


Aluminum 10 quart preserving kettle; aluminum 
ladle and’an sleminum funnel with2_ $1 98 
strainers,, all for ......-- ‘ma ° 


PRICES ON “MASON Fi FRUIT JARS 


Pint Jars, per dozen _...__-- ..$ .76 
Quart Jars, per ee 
5 as Sa, ET GRND 203. c cece. cocce... OF 
2 Quart Jars, Re | EES . 1.14 
Extra Heavy Rubbers, per doz. .....--...... 

CI ED bcecak dicdsensscncdencens 30 


HARDWARE AND FURNITURE 


A. F. Lehndorff & Son 


The Winchester Store 


Third Street Rogers City 


people into the store, with good re- 
sults. Then, having induced them 
to come into the store, the salesman 
has an excellent opportunity to sug- 
gest the thousand and one other 
articles used in connection with can- 
ning—jars, rubbers, kettles and 
pans. 

The accompanying reprinted ad- 
vertisement taken from the Rogers, 
Michigan, Advance, is an excellent 
representation of the type of adver- 
tising which will accomplish the 
object explained heretofore. 

The object of the special offer is 
very adroitly covered in the adver- 
tisement by the quotation of prices 
on other canning necessities. 


* °K 


It is not by the year’s gross sales 
that you must measure your suc- 
cess, but by the year’s net profit and 
savings. 
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Slackening of Trend Shown in Business—No Threat 
of Prolonged Deflation Seen. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Buyers Waiting Pending More Favor- 
able Outlookh—Numerous Companies Improving Facilities. 


URTHER curtailment of pro- 

duction in the steel and automo- 
bile industries was reported in the 
midweek trade reviews. But the two 
industries appear to be trying diver- 
gent policies in the face of slack 
demand. The steel mills are shad- 
ing prices, while several large fac- 
tors in the automobile industry are 
making increases. 

Operations of the steel industry 
are now around 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 65 per cent 
last week, 70 per cent a fortnight 
ago, and 90 per cent at the end of 
March. The Chicago mills have cut 
prices from $1.00 to $2.00 a ton, 
due to sharper competition and price 
reductions by the Pittsburgh mills. 
The Iron Age reports that new busi- 
ness is in smaller volume and pros- 
pects are for limited buying. The 
Iron Trade, however, sees traces of 
better sentiment and renewed buy- 
ing. 

“It is apparent the automobile in- 
dustry will not produce as many 
cars and trucks this month as it did 
last year,” Automotive Industries 
“Yet this May is going to be 
a normal one. Manufacturers are 
proceeding cautiously, knowing that 
whereas production for the first 
four months was 23 per cent in ex- 
cess of the same period in 1923, 
sales are from 15 to 20 per cent 
lower.”’ 

The H. H. Franklin Manufactur- 
suspend pro- 


says. 


ing Company will 
duction until conditions improve. 
The Iron Trade reported that the 
Ford Company has reduced its out- 
put from 7,200 to 6,000 cars a day. 

An encouraging picture of the oil 
industry was drawn by Chairman 
Harry F. Sinclair at the annual 
meeting of the Sinclair Consolidated 
Oil Corporation. He said more oil 
now is being consumed than pro- 
duced in the United States, and he 
estimated gasoline consumption has 





gone ahead 10 to 15 per cent over 
last year. 


Copper. 

The non-ferrous metal markets 
have been drifting lower, with ac- 
tivity light, as both buyers and sell- 
ers have been waiting, pending a 
more definite outlook. 

The passage of the bonus bill over 
the president’s veto was a disap- 
pointment to the trade and caused 
still further slackening in business. 

Buying has continued from hand- 
to-mouth only and the stocks of ma- 
terials held both by producers and 
consumers have been kept small. 

Copper declined last week from 
13.25 cents to 12.87% cents, recov- 
ered on Monday this week to 13.00 
cents delivered and then eased a lit- 
tle. 

Following this there was some 
improvement in demand, with a 
firmer tone at home and abroad. 
Tin. 

Tin prices have fallen about 7 
cents so far this month and about 
18 cents since the high point in 
March. 

The decline has been ruled in 
London, but depended largely upon 
slack business in this country, of 
which there*appears to be an exag- 
gerated view abroad. 

Spot Straits was 40.25 cents and 
futures 40 cents. Arrivals lately 
have been increasing and there no 
longer is a big premium on spot. 
3uying is at a standstill. 


Zinc. 


Zine prices recovered from 5.75 
cents to 5.85 cents, then reacted to 
5.80 cents, East St. Louis. 

A scattered buying has been done 
by brass mills and galvanizers. Zinc 
sheet base price was reduced %4 
cent to 9.50 cents mill. 

The domestic market is nominal- 
ly unchanged ; that is, no lower quo- 


tations are being made—but the un- 
changed level is mainly due to the 
absence of trading or bids, or any 
apparent buying interest to test the 
situation. 

The opposing factors are the dull- 
ness, and the smelters’ cost with ore 
maintained at $39.00. There is no 
report at present, however, of cur- 
tailment of smelting, but on the oth- 
er hand no pronounced pressure 
from the producers t sell at present 
levels. 

Lead. 

The American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company reduced its lead 
price 14 cent to 7.25 cents, New 
York, which action was followed by 
weakness in the outside market. 


Sales were made at 6.87% cents, 


VY, 
East St. Louis, for June-July ship- 
ment. Large consumers have bought 
fairly heavy tonnage recently, espe- 
cially in the lead-covered cable 
trade. 

It cannot yet be accurately esti- 
mated what should be regarded a 
normal and stabilized post-war price 
for lead. On the previous occasion 
the speedy upward turn from 6.00 
cents would seem to justify an opin- 
ion placing the post-war normal at 
above that figure. 


Solder. 

Chicago warehouse prices on 
solder are as follows: Warranted, 
50-50, $28.75; Commercial, 45-55, 
$28.00, and Plumbers’, $26.75, all 
per 100 pounds. 


Wire and Nails. 

The slight improvement in wire 
and wire products at Chicago last 
week appears to have disappeared. 
The farmers’ buying strike has de- 
creased business from rural sources. 
Jobbers continue to hold stocks at 
a minimum, knowing they can get 
immediate shipment from mills. 

Operations of wire mills are at 
55 to 60 per cent. 
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Prices are weak and competition 
keener, but makers claim 2.65 cents 
to 2.75 cents, Pittsburgh, still rep- 
resents plain wire and 2.90 cents to 
3.00 cents, Pittsburgh, wire nails. 


Bolts and Nuts. 

Makers of bolts and nuts at Chi- 
cago are contesting keenly for the 
small business going. The hearten- 
ing aspect of the situation is the 
fact that stocks of jobbers and con- 
sumers are extremely low. 

An illustration of present condi- 
tions is the recent action of a large 
jobber in ordering six bolts to be 
sent to a customer. 

On large rivets 2.90 cents is the 
general quotation on carload ship- 
ments, and on small rivets 70 10 
and 5 off. Large machine bolts are 
quoted at 60 and 20 off. 


Conditions in the sheet 
are but little changed* from a week 
ago, either as regards demand, oper- 


market 


ations or prices. 

A number of producers continue 
anxious for business and to get it 
are quoting $5.00 or more per ton 
below the levels still maintained by 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company on everything except full- 
finished automobile sheets. 

In this latter commodity the 5.10 
cents, Pittsburgh, price is practically 
general and any slight improvement 
in demand is apparently confined to 
this grade. 

Purchasers are encountering a 
tendency among makers of blue an- 
nealed, black and galvanized sheets 
to quote nothing less than $4.00 per 
ton under the leading interest’s lev- 
els of 3.00 cents, 3.85 cents and 5.00 
cents, Pittsburgh, respectively, on 
these three grades. 

Many sheet mills stand in posi- 
tive need of specifications on which 
to increase their operating schedules. 
Some were able to gather in a few 
orders for this week enabling them 
to operate 50 or 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity, a slight improvement over 
last week’s record. 


Tin Plate. 

For several weeks past tin plate 
market at Pittsburgh reports have 
referred to the fact that the canning 


behind its 
fact that 
the tin plate industry in general has 


month 


industry is a 


schedules. Due to the 
anticipated demand and is a month 
ahead of its schedules, there is a gap 
of two months and that difference 
largely will have to be eliminated be- 
fore a normal period is reached by 
producers. 


Trade opinion is to the effect that 
July will introduce a period of fe- 
verish demand for tin plate and the 
canmaker as well as the tin plate 
producer will be rushed to the limit. 

Some of the larger oil companies 
anticipated most of their third quar- 
ter needs and are asking for prices 
on additional tin plate for delivery 
in September and October, but mak- 
ers generally are disinclined to book 
for shipment that far ahead at pres- 
ent market levels. 
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The price on domestic tin plate 
of $5.50 per base box of 100 pounds, 
Pittsburgh, is firm and quotations 
on stock plate are firming up some- 
what, around $5.25. Operations 
average about 75 or 80 per cent of 
capacity. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district, which should be con- 
sidered as nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $17.25 to $17.75; 
old iron axles, $24.00 to $24.50; 
steel springs, $18.00 to $18.50; No. 
1 wrought iron, $11.50 to $12.00; 
No. 1 cast, $16.50 to $17.00, all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pounds: Light copper, 8% cents; 
light brass, 5 cents; lead, 5 cents; 
zinc, 3'4 cents, and cast aluminum, 
15 cents. 


Lower Pig Iron Prices Develop as More 
Inquiries and Larger Tonnages Are Demanded. 


Forward Commitments Show Tendency to Lag, 
Current Demand Being Due to Low Stocks. 


ITH MORE buying now be- 

ing done, pig iron is showing 
the further 
which usually attend a reviving mar- 
ket after a period of inactivity. 

Chicago again is down 50 cents 
and further declines have appeared 
with Southern Ohio, Cleveland and 
southern furnaces. 

Sales at New York total 15,000 
tons and inquiries at Buffalo, 35,000 
tons. A _ Kentucky steel 
bought 11,500 tons of resale basic 
ordnance 


concessions of price 


works 


from the 
plant at Charleston. 

Sales of 10,000 tons of pig iron 
have been made to the San Fran- 
cisco district and of 5000 tons at 
Philadelphia by a new blast furnace 
in Holland recently completed. 

These are the first sales of their 
kind ever made to this country. 
British galvanized sheets are sell- 
ing at a price making it possible to 
lay them down at New York at $20 
per ton under the domestic price. 

The Nippon Oil Company is in- 
quiring of American producers for 
67,000 boxes of tin plate. One Ger- 


government 


man steel works is bankrupt and 
several others are in difficulty. 

For the first time in weeks some 
important consumers come 
into the iron and steel scrap market 
and several lots of 10,000-to 15,000 
tons have been placed. Some prices 
have stiffened. 2 

Recent purchases of pig iron at 
Pittsburgh have been arranged at 
figures attractive to nearby furnaces, 
which, when figured back to a val- 
ley basis, show exceedingly low lev- 
els. 

Pig iron inquiries are fewer in 
number at Chicago, but individually 
larger in tonnage, giving producers 
some reason to believe May will see 
the bottom of the present lull. 

The market as a whole continues 
extremely quiet. 

Several sellers in this district be- 
lieve, May shipments will slightly 
exceed April. While some malle- 
able and foundry iron still is bring- 
ing $23, furnace, it is understood 
$22.50 is being done in some cases, 
and the outlook is that the market 
is working down slowly. 


have 



















Chicago Warehouse Prices on Hardware and Metals. 
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is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 





METALS 


PIG IRON. 
Chicago Foundry. .22 
Southern Fdy. No 


50 to 25 


to 


7 01 to 28 01 


Sup. Char- 
ARCS A ere 29 04 
Malleable ..22 50 to 238 00 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 
Ic 14x20 112 sheets $12 45 
IX ve errr 14 05 
IXX 14x20 56 sheets 17 57 
IXXX Te | Eres 18 12 
IXXXX Ds ce cedennes 18 65 
Ic 20x28 112 sheets 27 50 
IX Ns 4480044040 29 85 
IxxX 20x28 56 sheets 16 15 
IXXX rer 17 20 
oe es i | eer 18 25 
TERNE PLATES 
er Box 
IC 20x28, 40-lb. 112 sheets $25 60 
Ix 20x28, 40-lb. 28 50 
IC 20x28, 30-lb. “ = 21 80 
Ix 20x28, 30-lb. “ " 24 70 
IC 20x28, 25-lb. “ < 20 80 
IX 26x28, 25-lb. “ - 23 70 
IC 20x28, 20-lb 7 18 30 
IV 20x28, 20-lb ” 21 15 
IC 20x28, 15-lb . 17 05 
IC 20x28, 12-lb. ‘ 208 15 75 
IC 20x28, 8-lb. “ - 14 65 
COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 80 lbs., base, 20x28.$13 85 
Cokes, 90 Ibs., base, 20x28. 14 10 
Cokes, 100 lbs., base, 20x28. 14 45 
Cokes, 107 lbs., base, IC 
DD. a aKaneceme eek eae oe & 14 85 
Cokes, 135 lIbs., base, IX 
DD cienbe camer ee eab ne 17 40 
Cokes, 155 lbs., base, 56 
CGE. -cenweccenpaweges oe 76 
Cokes, 175 Ibs., base, 56 
GSSON ccccncnccesegesone 10 65 
Cokes, 195 lbs., base, 56 


cn eedocinandecanan 11 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


 Aasckuewawe per 100 Ibs. $3 50 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACK. 

Se. 36-080... .2060 per 100 Ibs. $4 50 
No. 22-24 .-per 100 Ibs. 4 55 
> eae per 100 lbs. 4 60 
BR Becccees --per100 lbs. 4 65 
SS per 100 lbs. 4 70 
ee ae -per100Ibs. 4 75 
GALVANIZED. 

i Rererer re. per 100 lbs. $4 85 
WO. 18-86. .cccess per 100 lbs. 5 00 
SS | eee per 100 lbs. 5 1 
Pe, Mis cace useees per 100 lbs. 5 30 
SS ae per100 lbs. 5 45 
CCU, O—E>—eEEEeer per 100 lbs. 5 60 
Sr per 100 lbs. 6 10 
BAR SOLDER. 

Warranted. 
50- per 100 Ibs. 28 75 
Commercial. 
5-55; .per 100 lbs. 28 00 
Plumbers -per 100 Ibs. 26 75 
ZINC. 
In Slabs ere sae a ee 
SHEET ZINC. 

Cask lots, stock, 100 Ibs.. 11 75 
Less than cask lots, 100 Ibs. 12 00 
BRASS. 

Sheets, Chicago base.... 184 
ee ee” 24 wow andn bwin 16% 

Tubing, brazed, base........ 24c 
J, Sl eee 166 
COPPER. 

Sheets, Chicago base.... 20¢ 
nt MD «sone 046 e4ue'as wees 19 %4« 
Tubing. seamiess, base.....22%4c 
Wire, No. 9 & 10 B. & S. Ga. 
pike has eee obb es aan 16 4c 
Wire, N li, B. & &. Ga. 16%c 
LEAD. 
American Pig cosscan O30 
PE scien has cok oGak Gar een 8 75 
Sheet. 
Full Coils .per 100 Ibs, 11 25 
Cut Coils -per 100 Ibs. 11 50 
TIN. 
ere per 100 Ibs. 42 75 
Bar Tin -per 100 Ibs. 43 75 


HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL _ SUPPLIES, 
WARM AIR FURNACE 


FITTINGS AND ACCES- 
SORIES. 
ADZES. 
Coopers’. 
MTOONTO cccccccccccceceses Net 
WEE caccsereescteeesocess Net 
AMMUNITION. 


Shells, Loaded, Peters. 
Loaded with Black Powder 18% 
Loaded with Smokeless 


POWGOP wcccccccccccccces 18% 
Winchester. 
Smokeless Repeater 
OO ara 20 & 4% 
ar py Leader 
LWarreeh tae seem 20 & 4% 
Black ‘Powder ame cae 20& 4% 
U.  & 
Nitro Prerrrrr err 20 & 4% 
ASTOW cccccccccceccteos 20 & 4% 
Be CGD cesesccccave 20 & 4% 


Gun Wads—per 1000. 
Ww inchester 7- 8 gauge 10&7' 
9-10 gauge 10&7% % 
11-28 gauge 10&7% % 


ASBESTOS. 


Paper up to 1/16...... 6c per lb. 
Rollboard 6%c per Ib. 
Millboard 3/32 to %....6c per lb. 
Corrugated Paper (250 


sq. ft. to roll)....$6.00 per roll 
AUGERS. 
Bering Machine ........ 40&10% 
COPmEOET ES BOE 2. cdccitiseccss 50% 
-Hollow. 
Stearns, No. 4, doz...... $11 50 
Post Hole. 


Iwan’s Post Hole and Well 35% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 in....$15 60 


AXES. 


First Quality, Single 
Bitted (unhandled), 
4 TR, BOP GOB... cece. $14 
Geod Quality, Single 
Bitted, same weight, per 


00 


GE 46 v.ccehendsetseeeee 3 00 
BARS, CROW. 

Stoel. 6 £0.. WO We ecscaseses $ 80 

BOOGk, BS Bbc BO PDs cesseceses 1 40 

Pinch Bars, 

SS aa ee 1 6¢ 
BARS, WRECKING. 
cB Bk Biv cdccdcccvas $0 30 
w.. e . saceeeseucs 0 42 
+ Se | Te 0 57 
fee Sf err 0 48 
a 2 f S eer 0 63 
BITS. 

All Vaughan and Bushnell. 
Screw Driver, No. 30, each ¢ 30 
Serew Driver, No. 1, each 18 
Reamer, No. 80, each.... 45 
Reamer, No. 100, each.... 45 

‘‘ountersink, No. 13, each.. 23 

‘ountersink, Nos. 14-15, each a0 

BLADES, SAW. 
Wood. 
Ss 30-in. 
wea eneees 40 26 
$8 90 $9 45 $5 40 
BLOCKS. 

Pn. ccbiove Radeeaed o aaa 45% 

PORE oc ccceccccsrscecesecees 45% 

BLOW TORCHES (See Firepots). 

BOARDS. 

Stove. Per Doz 
Se, De awawaccceuse $23 90 

Wash, 

No. Lie Banner Globe 
eae SS  nanened per doz. $5 2 

662, Banner Globe 
"aa ngle o0eeeed per doz. 6 75 

No. 801, Brass King, 
$0e6ee06hnneoes rdoz. 8 25 

No. s.-. Single—-Plain 
Suet AbedWese sens 6 25 


BOLTS. 
Carriage. 
Small. roll thread. 0-10 
Smal) and ange cut. 
thread Sy 0-5% 
Machine. 
Small, roll thread....... 50-5 % 
Small, cut thread.....50-10-5% 
DE” «S00 bc bw bd ee dc ne eae 70-5% 
ge RATCHET. 
Vv. & No. 444, 8 in...... $4 54 
cca ee om bt errr 3 89 
v. & Me Be. FSR, B We sccvc 3 55 
v%. @& BB 8h, 8 Me. n ee 3 02 
BRUSHES. 


Hot Air Pipe Cleaning. 
Bristle, with handle, each $0 85 


Flue Cleaning. 
Steel Only, each.......... $1 25 
BURRS. 
Copper Burrs only.......... 40% 
BUTTS. 
Steel, antique copper or dull 


brass finish—case lots— 
314x3 %—per dozen pairs $3 66 
| ee ™ _ 4 92 
Heavy Bevel steel inside sets. 
case lots— 
setiakntbne per dozen sets 7 80 
bit keyed front door 
each 19 
Wrought brass 
front door sets, 
Cylinder front 
each 


bit keyed 
each..... 3 25 


door sets, 


FURNACE. 
5 lb. cans, net$ 4 


CEMENT, 
American Seal, 


50-lb. cans, “ 
oss * 25 Ib. cans, “ 2 00 
Asbestos, 5 lb. cans, net. 45 
a per 100 Ibs. 7 51 

CHAINS. 

in. proof coil chain, per 
OEE. Te eh-axaden dens cccewe $8 50 
American coil chain. -40 & 19% 

CHIMNEY TOPS. 


Iwan’s Complete Rev. & 
Vent. 


0 
Iwan’s Iron Mountain only. .35% 
eer e 30 to 40 


CHISELS. 
Cold. 

Vv. & B. No. 25, % in., 
V..& B. No. 25, %% in., 

Diamond Point. 
Vv. & . No. 5 
Vv. & B. No. 55 
Firmer Sete. 


Round Nose. 
V. & B. No. 65, % in..... 0 33 
V. & B. No. 65, % in. 


Socket Firmer. 


B. No. 50, % in...... 0 31 
B. No. 50, % in. . 0 62 


ea. 
ea. 28 


5 % in.... 03 
5, Me in.... 0 45 


Cape. 
Vv. & 
V. & 


CHUCKS, DRILL. 
Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Screw 
WUBVOTS ccccese List less 35-40% 
Yankee, Yankee Screw 
PE nccenvneeraseeenea $6 00 


CLAMPS. 
Adjustable. 
No. 100, Door (Stearns) 
Ga ssnddnaeedeewens a $22 00 


Carpenter's. 
Steel Bar. 


Hose. 
Sherman’s 
per doz. 
— brass, %-inch, per ‘ 
civdtedeeetenegauh¢ 20 


20% 


-List price plus 


brass, %-inch 


CLINKER TONGS. 


Front Rank, each.......... $1 
Per doz. 


5 


00 


a, 
CLIPS. 
Damper. 
— — tail pieces, 
nen’ Rivet tail’ piceen "7"! o1 & 
POF GOB. cccccccccccssus 25 
COPPERS—Soldering. 
Pointed }. 
3 Ib. and heavier... .per Ib. 40¢ 
2 ee) See ee “Me 
BBD. ccccscccccccess °. 
L9G FD. cccccceccccccves “  B6e 
1  Werere Teor Tre “ 80e 
CORD. 

No. 7 Std. per doz. banks. ‘1 16 
No. 8 2 30 
CORNICE BRAKES. 

Chicago --*" pending. 
Weems. 3 OD Gabe sccccccssnan 10% 
COUPLING HOSE. 
WE * vecesividunde per doz. $2 20 


CUT-OFFS. 
Kuehn’s Korrekt Kutoffs: 


Galv., plain, round or cor. rd. 

Standard gauge ........... 40% 

De GD 646060400000 500E 10% 
DAMPERS. 

“Yankee” Hot Air. 

7 inc&, each 20c, doz...... $1 16 

8 ™ - oh ~ esenee 40 

9 es " 30¢, ¢ seca 2 15 

10 "7 - oe °° seman 3 00 

Smoke Pipe. 

T CR, GOR ac occ cee snncen $ 35 
x - ep etwee ee nee 
. Me he si aie eee 50 

10 sas RP saint erin dik 60 

12 . Fe pain’ wee eae 90 

Reversible Check. 

DS GA Gece cccsacccal $1 50 
9 ss Fp dees eeeewtnas 1 76 
DIGGERS. 

Post Hole. 

Iwan’s Split Handle 
(Eureka) 
4-ft. Handle..per doz. $14 00 
7-ft. Handle..per doz. 36 00 

Iwan’s Hercules pattern, 

BEF GOR. cccacscceceuces 14 90 
DRILLS. 

v. & B. Star, 12-inch Length. 
%, 5/16 and %, each....$ 27 
5%, SD acteoucvccseshes 38 
‘gg FE jeseuadseal 57 
SE, GOR <ccavices 85 

Vv. & B. Star, 18-inch “Tenet 
ME Soaecns anes $ 35 
ee Fae ete. 47 
A ar. 12 
2%. eneh .....: a oa 

EAVES TROUGH 

BMAMCOPT cece cdcccccccccvceee 

Galv. Crimpedge, crated. 
ELBOWS—Conductor Pipe. 
MIISOP cece ccccesccccccevecss 
Galv., plain or corrugated, 
round flat. on 
Crimp, Std. gauge........-65% 
BE GORD 2 occ csccceccceses 10% 
24 GOUBO ..nccccccccccsees 10% 

Square Corrugated. 

BNE. nn oe ctsccecveunsest 
Standard gauge ....--+++:: 50% 
26 GAUGES .....crccccseress 30% 


Portico Elbows. : 
Standard Gauge Conductor Pipe, 
plain or corrugated. 
Not nested 
Nested solid 


ELBOWS—Stove Pipe. 


-pi Uniform. 

l-piece Corrugated. n oe. 
RI ncsccesansiecesseeue $1 3 
CE jcoccadscen0es 000 : 3 
CO rrr rT rT re 

Special Corrugated 

ee eee $1 35 

ME. céhdakivaacdn cess 1 6 
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n WAy we say 
| **Everything Used in Sheet Metal Work’’ 


We carry one of the largest stocks of sheets 
to be found in the country—Black—Blue An- 
nealed—Galvanized—Terne Coated and Special 
Finishes. 
as a result of ‘definite knowledge of our cus- 
tomers’ needs. 


Gauges and sizes have been selected 


£§.The illustration shown will convey an idea of our 
sheet stock and also shows where Osborn Quality Gutter 
and Conductor Pipe is made. 


Your inquiries covering Sheets, Gutter or Conduc- 
tor or, in fact, anything in either materials or equip- 
ment used by the sheet metal worker or furnaceman, 
will have our prompt attention. 


Catalog No. 24, ready soon, will be sent on request. 





The J. M.@ L.A. OSBORN CO. 


“Everything Used in Sheet Metal Work’ 


38th St. @ Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Buffalo Warehouse - (64-66 Rapin St. 

















Steel Ceilings 
Side Walls and Cornices 


Only first quality material used 
Many neat designs of character. 


Write today for our complete cata- 
log giving descriptions and prices. 


THE W. J. BURTON CO. 


Junction Ave. and Federal St. and 


436 Penobscot Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 




















In Steel, Zinc, Brass, Copper, Tinplate, etc. 
For All Screening, Ventilating and Draining 
EVERYTHING IN PERFORATED METAL 


THE HARRINGTON & KING PER 


Fy’ S649 FILLMORE ST 
= "NEw YOR K © F F 





\G PERFORATING (0 
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You and your men will like Inland 
Sheets because they are quickly 
and easily worked to any shape. 


INLAND 


BASIC OPEN HEARTH 


STEEL SHEETS 


Galvanized 
Box Annealed 
Blue Annealed 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Branch Offices 
Milwaukee St.Paul St. Louis 


Mills at 
Indiana Harber, Ind., Chicago Heights, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Uniform, Collar Adjustable. 
rs) 


D 
 .  ietecenccsceneseeue $2 00 
= ite Cueteeseeaweeenne 2 F- 
‘WOOD FACES—s0% ‘ott’ list. 
FENCE. 

Field Fence bles tcobesnsieent 614% 
ee Bee ee ee 53% 
FILES AND RASPS. 
Heller’s (American) ...... 50-10% 
AMOPICOM ccccccccccccccce 60-10% 
BEGRED. ccccccccceccccesssens 50% 
Black Diamond ........ 40-10-5% 
BENEED ncdcvecosccvecerecessees 50% 
Great Western .........s+.+: 50% 
Kearney & Foot ...........- 50% 
MoClelan ..ccccccccccccsccce 50% 
WOUGMONBOR cc ccccccccccccveses 50% 
Simonds .......-eeeeeeeeeres 60% 


FIRE POTS. 


Ashton Mfg. Co. 
Complete line 
Firepots and Torches.... 


Otto Bernz Co. 
No. 1 Furn. Gasolene with 
large shield, 1 gal.....$ 6 76 
- B Furn. "Kerosene, 1 
OE. cestaniensake oe FF 
Ne 10 Brazier, Kerosene 
or Gasolene, 10 gals... 47 52 
No. 5 Torch, ane or 
Kerosene, 1 p 
= % 4 Torch, Gee 1 


pint $6e6beT dS CC SCC OS 4 05 


Clayton & Lambert's. 
East of west boundary ‘line of 
Province of Manitoba, Canada, 
No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Am- 
arillo, San Angelo and wer 


TOMAS cocccccceseccecceses 2% 
West of above boundary line 
(heemebesnGecavewsenseeeed 48% 
Geo, W. Diener Mfg. Co. Ea. 
“> 02 Gasolene Torch, ." am 
na * 0250, Kerosene or 
Gasolene Torch, 1 qt.. 7 60 
No. 10 Tinners’ Fur 
Square tank, 1 gal..... 12 60 
Tinners’ Fur 
Round tank, 1 gal..... 00 
No. = —— Soldering 
WUPERGS § occecccoss 7 3 60 
No. 110° * automatic Gas 
Soldering Furnace 10 50 
Double Blast Mfg. Co. 
Gasolene, Nos. Ss and 35...60% 


Quick Meal Stove Co. 
Vesuvius, F.O.B. St. Louis 30% 
(Extra Disct. for large 





quantities) 
Chas. A. Monee, Ene. 
Buzzer No ae --$ 9 00 
” -- 12 00 
e P Biskceccessas 13 50 
bi SC Becccecccces 15 00 
-  ‘Ghienecesanas 19 00 
FREEZERS—ICE CREAM. 
Peerless and Alaska 
PO, d¢hascceseuesessaed $2 95 
De GEES ccscccccevcesesees 3 45 
EE 664004046650000808 4 10 
White Mountain 
fl =r $4 85 
UE cceenscevecesennes 5 65 
GALVANIZED WARE. 
Pails (Competition), 8 qt...$1 95 
i  sindtubteamnkdas endo 2 20 
OT SR ane a ae 2 46 
De. ess entadne eves eereaws 2 75 
eee ON, BOR Bins ccvs eee $6 00 
err ae ee 6 85 
Bk @. eencaveveededseeneen 8 00 


GARAGE DOOR HARDWARE. 


BON cccccsecvoccceseoes All net 
GAUGES. 
Marking, Mortise, etc........ Nets 
ire. 
PE kv eanseécenesases 25% 
GIMLETS. 
ENSCOUNE 2. ccccsece 65% and 10% 
GLASS. 
Single Strength, A and *. 
FF eer & 85% 


Double Strength, A, all ion 84% 
, GREASE, AXLE. 


1- ib tins, 86 to case, 
th. sngieenaneeess $ 4 70 

3- fy wtins. 24 to case, 
bit eeieendeeee 7 80 

5- ty. "ion 12 to case, 

2 arr 7 20 
10-lb. tins, per dozen.... 10 40 
15-lb. tins, per dozen.... 13 80 
25-lb. tins, per dozen.... 19 89 





HAMMERS, HANDLED 


All V. and B. Each, net 
Blacksmiths’ Hand, No. 0, 
PEM, xecdececenetageens< $0 87 
Engineers’ No. 1, 26 oz. 87 
Varrier’s, No. 7, 7-O8....... 90 
Machinists’, No. 1, 7-0z.... 64 
Nail. 
Vanadium, No. 41, 20-oz. 
CE op cheweeecesenanaee 1 42 
Vanadium, No. 41%, 16-0z., 
St: vee kbd en’ OS ee ee 1 42 
V. & B., No. 11%, 16-0z., 
GEE, -setncarienwveae anes 92 
Garden City? No. 111%, 16- 
Ge, GEE st easeareeccccs 69 
Tinner’s Riveting, No. 1, 8- 7 
GB., GUGM cccesecscccecece 71 
Shoe, Steel, No. 1 13-0z 
Ph. eve cave erdieseésneeewe 71 
Tack. 
Magnetic. 

No. 5, 4-02z., each....... 78 
HAMMERS, HEAVY 
Farrier’s, No. 10, 10-oz....$1 01 
HANDLES. 

Axe. 
Hickory, No. 1....per doz. 4 00 
Hickory, No. 2. 3 00 


Ist quality, second. growth 6 00 
Special white, 2nd growth 5 00 


Chisel, 

Hickory, Tanged, Firmer 
assorted ....... .-per doz. 55c 

Hickory, Socket, Firmer, 
Assorted ......+. per doz. 70c 

ne beabed per doz. $1 20 

Hammer and Hatchet. 

No. 1 per GOS. .ccccccccece $0 90 
Second Growth hickory, 
per doz .....-. igeeeees 

Soldering. 

Per GOB. cccccccccccccses $2 40 
HANGERS. 

Conductor Pipe. 

Milcor Perfection Wire....25% 

Eaves Trough. 

Steel RANGES ....ccccceces 30% 

Triple Twist wire........... 10% 

Milcor Eclipse Wire......... 20% 

Mileor Triplex Wire.......... 15% 

Milcor Milwaukee Extension.15% 

Milcor Steel (galv. after form- 
ing) Taet DIGS .cccccccees 12%° 

Milcor Selfiock E. T. Wire, 

ESGS POUB cc ccccecccesccces 0% 
HASPS. 
Hinge, Wrought, with staples. 
Net 
HATCHETS. 

Vv. & B. Supersteel. Each 
sroad, No. 1, 34-08...... $1 53 
make. Me, 8, 86-G8....200% 1 33 
Renee, wee BS Sets cccccse BOE 
ce. eek. B Bhs cecescw 1 38 
Flooring, No. 1, 20-02..+.. 1 53 
Shingling. No. 1, 17-0z.... 1 28 
Lathing, No. 1, 14-0z.... 1 28 
Lathing, No. 2, 17-0z..... 1 33 

Vanadium Steel. 

Half, No. 2, 22-o0z. .$1 04 
Underhill Pattern Lathing, 
OO, Bee 6 oc ccnensws 214 
HINGES. 


Heavy Strap, in Bundles. 
4 inch, dozen prs. 





Extra Heavy T in Bundles. 


4 inch, dozen prs. ........ $1 90 
5 ™ wt ~ @aneeeee 2 01 
6 " ner ee eatin ee 3 &2 
8 ” - P68 +ebeue 4 30 
HOES. 
BP kk oe eb eeccesecevceces net 
HOOKS 
Box. 
V. & B. No. 1, each $0 26 
Conduetor. 
DE  écscehapeseeans 


“Direct Drive’ Wrought 


Iron for wood or brick 16% 
Hay. 
V. and B. No. 1, each.. 26 
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Bar Meat. 
V. and B. No. 26, %”, 
(err er 09 
V. and B. No. 28, %” 
GROM cccccccece coos 16 
Screw Meat. 
Vv. & B. No. 2, per gro... 7 15 
Butchers’ “S.”’ 
7. @ Oe Bee. 6 GOS cee cox 09 
¥v. &@ RB He 8 COGMe oss 
HOSE. 
Per Ft. 
%-in. 2 ply molded.. 12¢c 
Thom, GHEE ccceccess 8%c to 10c 
%-in. wrapped l4c 
HUMIDIFIERS. 
‘“‘Front-Rank,”’ Automatic. 
am Gimme WED ccccccececce 50% 
In lots of 10 or more....50-5% 


In lots of 25 or more. .50-10% 
Vapor pans, etc., each..... % 


IRONS. 

Sad. 
Genuine Mrs. 
plated, per set 
Asbestos No. 70, per set. 
Asbestos No. 100, per set. 


E. C. Stearns’, 
No. OA Corner, 


Potts, nickel 

shesodesd $1 55 
210 
2 30 


doz. sets.$2 50 


No. OB = - 2 75 
KNIVES. 
Butcher. 
Beechwood Handles, 6-inch 
DD . k6c6anncneeceue eee % 
Beechwood Handle, 7-inch 
Me 62648ec@nbosenenees 25% 
a Handles, 3-inch . 
ee ee ee ee © 
Pe RE eee 25% 
Drawing. 
DE  ccereccecamenaeael 25% 
PEED 206s ceedeoccenca 25% 
Barton’s Carpenters’ ...... 25% 
Hay. 
Iwan’s Solid Socket........ 25% 
lL, rere 25% 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge. . 5% 





Iwan’s Imp’d Serrated. : ‘ : -25% 


Hedge. 
SD. scequswanacedees 25% 
Se SOM Eu consccccees 25% 
Putty. 
PE tesseskeceees sone 25% 
DT dheciackanwacenan 235% 
Scraping. 

Beech Handles ........... 25% 
RIES ccceccncceoesosece 25% 
KNOBS. 

Door. 
Be eeeee re per doz. $2 00 
POTOGTRER ccccecce ” 2 00 
We Sete820nnsena% - 2 00 
LADDERS. 
Step. 
Goes, WOE Bho seccccesces 8c 
Common, with Suit, add 10c 
Be Seebedcecoccerescocseces 34c 
Challenge, 6 to 9 ft........ 55c 
FF Y fF eee eer 60c 
Kant-Break, per lineal ft....75c 
LANTERNS. 
Per doz 
Monarch tin, hot blast..... $ 8 25 
Dietz No, 2 cold blast..... 13 00 
arr 8 25 
Competition lanterns No. 0 
CHUUET 3 ceccecccssseones 90 
LAWN MOWERS. 
DE, ic déccwebosieswesanned $5 20 
PEE « cctee eaesedneens ves 5 85 
Ball Bearing. 
4 blade, adjustable bear- 
ing. 
OO wctneceesecnnesedeeaen $65 20 
OE” dkdeccccnthuceteurscnes 7 80 
LEATHER BELTING. 
From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
Extra heavy, 18-oz........ 35% 
SOONG, BEGB. 00 e tiows sees 40% 
Medium, 14%4-02, .......... 40% 
Be, SP 4a c kd cenetack es 50% 
LEATHER LACING. 
Cut, 


a oF 45% 
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LEVELS. 
Disston, No. 28 Asst......., $22 05 
“ No. 18. 20 in., each 1 33 
" No, 22, 24 in., each 2 40 
Shafting, 6 in...., 19 86 
“45 “ 6 in. gr. glass 24 99 
- No. 2 Agst.......05 5 75 
rr Ne. 3 Asst.......3: 12 40 
- 24-26 in., each..... 1 02 
” 28-30 in., each..... 1 0 
LIFTERS. 
Stove Cover. 
ee eee per gro. $6 99 
Alaska ...0...... - 4 75 
LOCKS. 
Barn Door. 
No. 60 Stearn’s..per doz. $11 99 
No. 80 o ss 20 00 
MALLETS, 
Carpenters’. 
Fibre Head No. 2, per doz.$12 90 
: No. 3, - 15 60 
”" No, 3%, “ 20 60 
Round Hickory, per 
oercesesosene doz. $3.00— 5 0 
Tinners’, 
ee eee per doz. $2 25 
MATS, 
Door. 
National Rigid ..... 5&10&5% 
Acme Steel Flexible ..... 50% 
MITRES. 


Galvanized steel mitres, and 

caps, end pieces, outlets.. 
Milcor 
Galv. one piece stamped....40% 


-30% 


ee ee es 


MOPS. 

Cotton, Star (Cut Ends). 
Pounds 12 15’ 18° 24/-3-oz. 
Per doz. $4 00 4 35 5 50 7 00 

RSGND ccs ccvecesesasen 16%% 

eer 50 & 5% 

NAILS. 

We GEE “kine ceddtaueeens $4 70 

We EE kee ecdecn ceasanae 4 70 

Wire. 

CGE n.nc0s606seriicss 3 80 
Cement Coated .......... 3 26 


NETTING, POULTRY. 


Galvanized before weav- 


ee eee 45-10% 
Galvanized after weaving 46% 
NIPPERS. 
Nail Cutting. 
V. & B. No. 30.....--sceees 78e 
Double Duty. 
eS | errr $1 03 
NOZZLES. 
Hose. 
CCC Ce per doz. $5 75 
BED: ssdbessocvene ” 9 50 
OILERS. 
Chase Pattern. 

Brass and Copper....--.--- 10% 
Zinc Plated ........-- 40 & 5% 
Railroad. d 
DE ccctsecceoesedton 20 & 5 
Coppered ...cccccceees 50 & 5% 

Steel. 
Copper Plated .....--- 70 & 5% 
OPENERS. 
Delmonico ...... per doz. $1 ° 
Never Slip ...... . 
Crate. 
V. & B, per doz. $7 25—11 
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REQUIRES ONLY HEAT 











CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4201 Wrightwood Ave.,CHICAGO,ILL. 
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Galvanized shingles are made 


in two ways 


Hand-dipped galvanized shingles 
are dipped separately in a bath of 
molten zinc--sides and edges receive 
the same uniform coating of zinc. 


Tight coat galvanized shingles are 
those that are simply stamped out 
of galvanized sheets. 


We make both kinds and will be 
glad to send our book ‘‘Concerning 
That Roof.’’ 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 


Philadelphia Chicago 


Cortright Metal Shingles 





















This is as fine an 
ear as can be made. 
Perfect, fine finish 
and nicely tinned. 
Write today for 
samples. 


BERGER’S 
WROUGHT 
STAR EARS 




















Furnished 


in gross 









furnish sizes 








boxes or in 20, 30 & 40 
bulk to stamped 
suit the from sheet 


purchaser brass. 








Write today for our slides which illustrates our complete line of ears 


BERGER BROS. Co. 


229 to 237 ARCH STRE 
WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 100 to 114 BREAD —— 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




























Manufacturing Jobber 


of 28 ga. or 26 ga. Steel, 26 ga. or 24 ga. Armco 
Iron, and Detroit 16 oz. Copper 


EAVE TROUGHS and CONDUCTORS 


from prime sheets only 


H. B. Clifford Roofing Co. 


Detroit, Mich. Branch at Flint, Mich. 

















SEE 




















copper" bearing 


sheets 


steel 
Yj// ; 











HEELING HAND DIPPED ZINC 

COATED CONDUCTOR PIPE is the 
best rust resisting, zinc coated’ pipe made. 
Triple protection, heretofore unattained, has 
been achieved by the following combination 
of features. 


1 A base of Copper bearing steel, well 
known for its resistance to rust. 


2 Terne coating. This tin and lead coat 
adds to the resistive quality of the copper 
steel. 


3 Hand dipping solders the seam, and 
produces an even, unbroken extra heavy 
coating of zinc. 


WHEELING HAND DIPPED ZINC COATED 
CONDUCTOR PIPE is carried in complete stocks 
and sizes, Plain Round, Round Corrugated and 
Square Corrugated, at each warehouse. Write the 
nearest one, or to the Wheeling office for complete 
information. 


Wheeling 


Corrugating Company 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


New York Kansas City Chicago 
Philadelphia Richmond St. Louis 
Chattanooga Minneapolis 
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Stock. 


Water. 


Per doz. 


Fittings 


Galv. qts. 14 20 
Per doz. $9 75 10 76 in 75 14 50 


PAILS. 


Galvanized ~, 


pe. 
Double Wall 


Cream. 
14-qt., with gauge, 
coccces eccccees per doz. $9 50 
18-qt. without gauge, 
cocecspeecooesess per doz. 11 00 
20-qt., without gauge, 
6ennehdeuegs Sire per doz. 11 75 
Sap. 
10-qt., IC Tin....per doz. $4 00 
12- “* “ “ “ 5 60 


10 


12 14 
5 75 6 50 7 25 


PASTE. 
Asbestos Dry Paste: 


B0O-Ib. Barrel....cccceces $15 00 
100-Ib. barrel............ 8 00 
Ge cdandous eure 3 25 
SOT, DRE cc ccccccceeses 1 00 
GO BOD 66 ccccccvccese 55 
2%-lb. cartons ........ 30 
PINCERS. 
All V. and B. 
Carpenters’, cast steel, 
No. .. 6 8 12 
Each $0 45 $055 $0 64 $0 74 
Blacksmiths’, No. 10....... $0 75 
PIPE. 
Conductor. 
“Interlock” Galvanized. 
Crated and nested (all 
GRUBGE) ccccccccaceses 60-20% 
Crated and not nested 
(all gauges) ......... 60-15% 


Square Corrugated A and B and 


Octagon. 
cf rer Ty eT 60-10% 
28 w°  @besescks eneeen 60-10% 
Sh Ly capanty iat 60-10% 
24  dceeeewanenneee 60-10% 
“Interlock.”’ 
Crated and nested (all 
GAMBED occcccccececsss 60-20% 


Prices for Galvanized Toncan 
Metal, Genuine O. H. Iron, Lyon- 
more Metal and Keystone C. B. 
on application. 


Stove. Per 100 joints 
26 gauge, 6 inch . & 
WE éSeteedens 640466 17 00 
26 gauge, 7 Inch E. C. 
DEE Sccecccenceucces 19 00 
28 gauge, 5 inch E. C. 
WETSS ccccccccnccessee 14 00 
28 gauge, 6 inch EB. C. 
WOTEEE . ccceccccecsccece 15 00 
28 gauge, 7 inch E. C. 
DE jcesaneatbacenas 17 00 
30 gauge, 5 inch E. C. 
MOMOE cccccccccesccece 12 00 
30 gauge, 6 inch E. C. 
DEE cv eeccoccseseses 13 00 
30 gauge, inch E. C. 
CE 6b66640600c0n0s8 15 00 
T-Joint Made up 
6-inch, 28 ga. ...per 100 32 50 
Furnace Pi 


Pipe and 


Single Wall Pipe, Round 
Pipe Fittings 
Galvanized and Black 
Iron Pipe, Shoes, etc. .40-10% 


Milcor Galvanized ........... 40% 
Lead. 
ee ei cnn wes ehwe $10 256 
PLANES. 
Stanley Iron Bench ........ Net 
PLIERS. 
(Vv. & B.) 
a Pee eee $ 60 
Be Bi a Sco ccecses 69 
Gas, No. 7, GBOR..c.cccccese 55 
we Vc eee! 61 
oP Bn . CE s Ose ccwnas 87 
Button’s Pattern 
iy St EC neve ceed ee we ee 61 
See Bie eweedesceess 74 
Double Duty, No. 106.. 48 


POINTS, GLAZIERS’. 
No. 1, 2 and 3..per doz. pkgs. 


65c 


AMERICAN 


ARTISAN 






POKERS, STOVE. 


str’t or bent, 


Wr't Steel, 
per doz. $0 75 


Nickel Plated, coil 


handles - 1 10 


POKERS, FURNACE. 
eecde eeteenresseeeseca $0 50 


PULLEYS. 
-Pper doz. $0 60 


Furnace Tackle... 
per gross 
7 Screw (en- 
cased)....per doz. $0 86 
Ventilating Register. 
POP BOND co ccassccnccucees $9 00 
Small, per pair 
Large, per pair 


PUNCHES. 
Each 


. No. 11-13, 144x6..$0 21 
. No. 10, %x10.... 33 
V. & B. No. 1-6, %4x6..... 14 
. No. 50, %x4.... .$0 15 
| er $0 27 
oo 33 
110-112...... 42 


. No. 
Vv. & B. No. 
Vv. & B. No. 


Samson Line. 
Doz. 
less 
3 doz. lots 
..Less 40 & 5% 
6 doz. lots or 
No. 4 Hand more—Less 50% 


No. 1 Hand cone. oF 


No. 2 Hand 


Less than doz. 
lots ...Less 


Doz. lots or 
more. .Less 


Extra Punches and Dies 


Samson: L — 
ess than doz. 
No. 1 Hand lots...Less 25% 


e ts, 
No. 2 Hand Des. Jess 


25% 
No. 3 Bench 
40% 


for 


No. 4 Hand 


No. 3 Bench or more, 


.. Less 40 & 10% 


PUTTY. 
Commercial Putty, 100-Ib. 

BD cccccoatecescceseccns $3 55 
QUADRANTS. 
Malleable Iron Damper...... 10% 
FLOOR REGISTERS AND 
BORDERS. 

Geet DR oc csctaceveecsseess 25% 
Steel and Semi-Steel......... 40% 
TUNEE ccceccccccsvcesces 40% 
Adjustable Ceiling 

WORRRORTS cccccccccccoses 40% 


Register Faces—Cast and Steel. 
Japanned, Bronzed and wanted, 


4x6 to 14z14 ....ccccccees 0% 
Large Register akone my 
14x14 to 38x42 .......00-s- 60% 


Large Register Faces—Steel, 
14x14 to 38x42 65% 


ROOFING. 
Per Square 


Best grade, slate surf. prep’d$2 00 


Best tale surfaced.......... 2 35 
Medium talc surfaced...... 1 65 
Light tale surfaced......... 1 06 


Red Rosin Sheeting, per ton.63 00 


ROPE. 

Cotton. 
Sisal. 

ist . wee base. ..14% to 16%c 

Ee eae 18% to 15%c 
Manila. 

Ist Quality standard 

BOORED cccccccce 17% to 19%c 
Mk De 6+-cedsnnenens 16% to 18%c 


Hardware Grade, per Ib....14%c 


AND HARDWARE 





AWS. 
Butchers’. 
Atkins No. 2, 14-in....... $12 75 
™ No. 2, 18-in....... 14 30 
- No. 7, 16-in....... 15 85 
” No. 3, 22-in....... 15 92 
+7 We. Ty BOOM. «6 ccs 18 05 
= No, 7, 24-in....... 20 20 
” we G BGR 606.0 22 35 
Compass. 
Atkins No. 2, 10-in...... $5 45 
- No, 10, 10-in...... 5 60 
“* Blades, No. 2, 10-in. 3 25 
= “ No. 2, 10-in. 3 30 
Cross-Cut. 
Atkins No. 221, 4-ft...... $3 03 
oa No. 221, 6-ft...... 4 45 
o Bie. SRO, Getbi ccc 6 07 
Hand. 
Copper Burrs only..........-- 40% 
“No, 96, 20 in...... 21 70 
Hand and Rip. 
Atkins No. 54, 20-in...... $19 60 
- No. 54, 26-in...... 24 40 
= No. 53, 16-in...... 18 10 
” No. 53, 20-in...... 22 90 
= No. 53, 24-in...... 26 60 
= No. 53, 28-in...... 31 45 
= No. 53, 30-in...... 34 15 
Keyhole. 
Atkins No. 1 complete....$3 10 
- No. 2 complete.... 3 70 
Miter Box. 
Atkins No. 1, 4x20....... $32 65 
vas Bee.- B, BABB. ccc 38° 00 
= ie.. 2, GUEB. .ccess 42 20 
Pruning. 
Atkins No. 20, 12-in...... $ 8 45 
” No. 10, 16-in...... 18 15 
Wood. 
Atkins No. 303.......... $719 
” TE «(BBccccccsces 8 75 
- TW. BB cic ccscsscc 15 60 
We. BD. ccccccece 16 56 
SCRAPERS. 
Box. 
No. 6, six blade each.. 35e 
Hog. 
Se, Gc asco ntsseweene 27« 
Floor (Stearns). 
Be Ge EE nse vrccovsed $11 50 


SCREEN DOOR HINGES 


Cae TOG o< sccewesad gross $13 00 
BOOR cic daccacccee = 9 50 
SCREWS. 
Wood. 
De Es BU cccivtdvesses 80% 
ee ee 78% 
Pe Ts IE cccdcusccevccas 74% 
Be Bee ED cccecacseeebete 76% 
eS Per eee 74% 
Sheet Metal. 
No. 7, %4%x%, per gross....$0 55 


No. 10, %x3/16, per gross 75 
No. 14, %x%, per gross... 90 


SCREW DRIVERS. 


Uncle Sam Standard Head. 
2 inches, each ........... $ 45 
5 inches, each ........... 52 
8 inches, each ........... 68 
BS BGO, GRE cccecsscses 1 02 
Uncle Sam Insulated Head 
DS GROG, GOs cc cccccccss $ 49 
5 inches, etch............ 57 
BS GROOM, GRORc cc ccccccees 7 
12 inches, each............ 1 14 
SETS. 
a. 
B. 
No. 100, in cardhoard 
eee doz. $1 46 


No. 100, in wooden Oapes, 


Ce cecceesccecceses 1 53 
1 31 


Seeeeceedeceereqes doz. 1 37 
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Rivet. 

Farmers’ ..... 

Tinners’ aa ta mee 3 rs 
I ae tT 0 60 


Atkins No. 10....per @ 
- te 28... ee 


SHEARS. 
P 
Nickel Plated, Straight, 6” $12 
_.« « 
8” 16 80 
Japanned, Straight aT? 6” 11 0 
oe “ +27" 12 40 
...8” 13 9 
SHE TINNERS’ & 
MACHINISTS™ 
Vilsim@ ccccecec eee - .$22 06 
Lennox Throatless. 
WS ceccbandec«<» sate 35% 
Shear blades ............. % 


0 
(f. o. b. Marshalltown, sents 
Peerless Steel Squaring. 


Foot Power. 
No. 1—30”, 18 ga. cap.....15% 
No. 2—36”, 18 ga. cap..... 15% 
No. 4—52”, 18 ga. cap..... 15% 
No. 10—120", 22 ga. cap..15% 
No. 4A—52”, 16 ga. cap....15% 
Cast Iron Foot Power. 
No. 01, 30”, 18 ga. cap....15% 


Power Driven. 
(No. 100 Series, 2 Shaft Drive.) 
No, 142—42”, 18 ga. cap...15% 


(No. 200 Series, 2 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. 242—42”, 14 ga. cap...15% 


(No. 300 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 


No. 342—42”, 10 ga. cap...15% 
No. 372—72”, 10 ga. cap... 15% 


(No. 500 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 

No. 596—96”, 10 ga. cap...15% 

No. 600 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive.) 

No. 6120—120”, 3/16” cap. .15% 


SHOES. 
Mileor. 


Galv. Std. Gauge, Plain or 
corg. round flat crimp...65% 


26 gauge round flat crimp. .40% 
24 gauge round flat crimp.10% 
Conductor . .65% 


SHOVELS AND SPADES. 
oal. 

Hubbard's. 
No. A B Cc y 2) 
1 15 10 13 70 
2 15 60 14 85 14 10 
3 16 75 16 00 14 40 
4 1710 16 35 16°60 14 8 


Post Drains & Ditching. 
Hubbard’s. 


Size A B c 
BO” -..0c0s $17 15 $16 40 $16 65 
17 50 16 75 16 00 
17 10 16 8 
17 46 16 70 
17 80 17 05 


$16 00 
16 35 


18 20 
18 55 


22” 


Alaska Steel. 
D-Handle per doz. $3 60 
Long Handle ..... “ 3 00 


SIFTERS. 


Genuine Hunters, doz ...$2 50 


SKATES. 
Ice, Men’s and Boys’. Per Pair 
Key amp—coemer— ee 
fin 


Terre ee eee eee 


SI _cciccccccecccossys 
Key Clamp—rocker — nt 

steel 1 36 
Key Clamp—rocker _ = 


Skate outfits ..... 4 75 
Women’s and Girls’. 
4%” Key Clamp—rocker. . .-$1 31 
ho jokey 1 38 
Ice Skate outfit... 5 00 
Roller. 
Ball , oy ed ice $1 45 
Copper Burrs only.......--:: 30% 
Ba}) Bearing Girie es. 














